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ITH a great merchant marine on 
W its hands, gradually being re- 

lieved from war responsibilities 
and rapidly being augmented through 
the commissioning of new vessels, the 
United States faces the necessity of for- 
mulating a shipping policy adequate for 
the part this country must take in in- 
ternational trade. 

Three insistent questions stand forth: 
Shall the government retain and operate 
the merchant fleet? Shall it sell or lease 
the ships to private owners under a suit- 
able subsidy? How far can it enter into 
foreign trade competition witn justice to 
those who formerly occupied the field, 


and without danger to amicable relations 
with them? 

All of these queries have yet to be an- 
swered. They will demand careful 
thought, and the disposition made of them, 
especially in the case of the third, is 
capable of entailing. tremendous conse- 
quences. 

The problems of ownership and subsidy 
are sufficiently tangible and imminent to 
insure first consideration. One is a mod- 
ern shibboleth and the other an ancient 
bugaboo—perhaps both are bugaboos. Of 





the two, ownership appears the most dif- 
ficult to handle, the historical aversion of 
this country to subsidies having reached 
a somewhat feeble old age: in fact, it is 
now made to appear quite commonly as 
an unavoidable evil. 

This attitude is well expressed by Rep- 
resentative Fess, of Ohio, who said in a 
recent address on reconstruction that this 
country must keep its ships on the sea, 
and that there were only three ways of 
doing it. 

“First,” he said, “the government may 





continue to own and operate the merchant 
marine as a government institution. It 
could establish competitive rates so as to 
insure the trade, and at the same time 
continue the cost of operation necessitat- 
ed by the higher scale of wages, and 
charge up the difference in cost to the 
treasury; which, of course, is a subsidy, 
although not so named. 

“Secondly, we can lease the ships to’ 
steam companies, not foreign but Amer- 
ican, on such terms as to permit if not 
require the maintenance of the higher 
standards of labor, and pay out of the 
treasury the difference in the cost of op- 
eration. This is also a subsidy. 

“Thirdly, we can sell the ships out- 
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right to American citizens or American 
companies upon such terms as can be 
agreed upon, to be run under government 
regulation providing for the maintenance 
of American standards; the difference in 
the cost of operation to be fixed and paid 
out of the national treasury.” 

Congressman Fess preferred the last 
method. It amounted to a subsidy, he 
confessed, but that could not be escaped. 
As for ownership of the ships, he was 
wholly against the government entering 
into competition with private enterprise. 

The inevitability of a subsidy is inti- 
mated by Charles M. Schwab, former 
head of the Emergency Fleet Corporation, 
in even a more positive manner. He does 
not care “what plan, in the opinion of our 
great legislators at Washington, may be 
best for the operation of these ships, so 
long as they are operated economically 
and so long as the expense of operation 
is not borne by any one or few, but by 
the whole people. No American ship- 
building can be profitable or successful or 
enlist private capital today, as shipping 
is now operated. — 

“The people who constitute the cham- 
bers of commerce, the manufacturers of 
the United States, must raise their voices 
for the successful operation of our mer- 
cantile marine. Do not let the cry that 
only a few may profit by subsidies or 
otherwise deter you in the least. I do 
not care in what form the people pay the 
bill. If the government operates the 
ships itself, and operates them at a loss, 
the people pay the bill. If the ships are 
operated by private concerns and a loss 
accrues that is made up in some form 
of subsidy, the people themselves pay the 
bill. So that whatever form may be 


adopted, we must find some way of doing 
it. 


“I do not hesitate to say, however,— 


not as a politician, because in that I have 
never had any part,—that the real de- 
velopment of any great enterprise de- 
pends on the individual initiative of the 
American business man. I do not be- 
lieve that we will ever get the full econom- 
ical development of any great branch of 
American industry that is not developed 
under private enterprise and by private 
capital.” 

Mr. Schwab has expressed the opinion 
that the shipyards of the United States, 
during this year, are capable of produc- 
ing with ease, and economically, between 
eight and ten million tons of ocean ship- 
ping. This postulates still another ques- 
tion that is before the government: shall 
the war-time programme of ship construc- 
tion be continued, and, if not, to what 
degree shall it be maintained ? 

Continuation of the programme, it is 
estimated, would give the United States, 
by the close of 1920, about 25,000,000 
gross tons of shipping. Assuming a nor- 
mal rate of growth in the merchant marine 
of Great Britain, this would put the ship- 
ping of the United States practically on 
a par with that of Britain, so far as total 
tonnage is concerned, and constitute it at 
least a near rival when consideration is 
given to the fact that the requirements 
of coastwise and lake services in this coun- 
try are far greater than those of the 
United Kingdom. 

Responsible persons everywhere have 
come to realize the critical influence of 
commercial matters upon international 


politics. They see how much the old state 


of potential belligerence in all the great 
nations was founded upon trade rivalries 
and ambitions. This understanding is 


general among allied statesmen, who are 

spokesmen of a still wider body of similar 

thought among merchants and shippers. 
The old order is not dead, however, and 


it still has champions; there are further 
difficulties in the fact that a new system 
has yet to be evolved from pure theory 
at a moment when national necessities for 
competitive enterprise never were more 
keen. An insistent campaign of ideas 
therefore will probably be necessary to 
direct the disposition of American over- 
sea trade, and to influence other nations 
toward a better basis for mutual amity 
and benefit. 

The United States has, among its “busi- 
ness statesmen,” a most persistent spokes- 
man in Harry A. Wheeler, president of 
the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States. He is for the use of this country’s 
merchant marine in. the common service 
of all nations, It is his opinion that “re- 
construction cannot proceed under prin- 
ciples of just consideration for the needs 
of all nations except as those countries 
having ships available shall so far pool 
their tonnage as to make it of universal 
service. 

“Happily the United States, with its 
ocean fleet increasing daily, is in a fair 
way to set an example in this as in other 
matters involving ‘international problems 
of reconstruction, and American business 
may well consider a memorial to our own 
government, and through it to the Peace 
Conference, for the adoption of such plans 
during the period of reconstruction as will 
assure a joint control and distribution of 
over-sea shipping to provide all nations 
with their immediate needs of food and 
with raw materials, and transport for 
their products. 

“You may hold that . . human na- 


ture exhibited in international as well 


as individual affairs will not readily 


forego competitive 
from fortunate position with respect to 


advantages arising 


these things, yet because a right adjust- 
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ment of these basic problems is abso- 
lutely essential to successfully solving 
the internal problems of reconstruction 
or readjustment, I am ready to maintain 
that lack of consideration’on these points 
by nations having the power to thus con- 
tribute to equitable reconstruction will 
impose unnecessary hardships upon many, 
and will lengthen and make infinitely 
more difficult the processes of reconstruc- 
tion for us all. 

“Whatever may be thought of the ideal- 
ism of the suggestions, it can hardly be 
contended that these are not subjects em- 
braced in reconstruction in 
which the business men of America should 
be permitted to express a judgment and 
to counsel with regard to the best means 


economic 


of making effective such controls as the 
international conference may be able to 
agree upon.” 

Another strong advocate of the “serv- 
ice” principle was the late Bernard N. 
Baker, of the Atlantic & Pacific Trans- 
port Co., who, furthermore, was a cham- 
pion of the idea of a maritime league, 
supplementary to the promised League of 
Nations. To accomplish such an arrange- 
confessed, “the United States 


might have to give up some of its cher- 


ment, he 
ished ideals. We could not expect to se- 
cure and hold all the business of the mar- 
itime world. We should be called upon 
to remember, as other nations would be 
called upon to remember, that the life of 
all is bound up irrevocably in the life 
of each; and, strange as the suggestion 
sounds with the roar of battle still echo- 
ing in our ears, we and the other partic- 
ipating countries would be reminded that 
the Golden Rule may still be applied as 
a sound business principle. 


(Continued on page 436.) 





The Rockbound Harbor of Guayaquil, Ecuador, a Growing Port for United States Trade 
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IN THE NATIONAL SERVICE 

The Northwestern Miller desires to 
publish a record, as nearly complete as 
possible, of all those connected with the 
milling industry who have been in the 
military or naval service of their country 
during the great war. Such a record, 
when published, will be a memorial to the 
loyalty and patriotism of the entire trade. 

Readers of this publication can assist 
greatly in the preparation of this by send- 
ing the editor any information they may 
have regarding millers, members of. the 
immediate families of millers, or others 
connected with the industry, who have 
served in the United States Army, Navy 
or Marine Corps, or in the armies of the 
allied nations, since August, 1914. 

Letters should give, so far as possible, 
the following information: name and con- 
nection with milling industry; age at en- 
listment and date thereof; branch of serv- 
ice and successive grades held; period of 
service overseas, if any, and unit to which 
attached; date of wounds or death; date 
of discharge, if prior to Feb. 1, 1919, and 
finally, special features of military rec- 
ord, citations or decorations, with ex- 
planatory or supplementary remarks. 

The value of this record will depend on 
the completeness of the co-operation in 
preparing it. The Northwestern Miller 
therefore urges its readers to assist by 
sending in promptly any information on 
the subject they may possess. Letters 
should be addressed to the Managing Ed- 
itor of The Northwestern Miller. 


“OVERNIGHT RULINGS” 

Summary and drastic changes in the 
rules and regulations of the Food Ad- 
ministration governing the milling and 
sale of flour, effective almost overnight, 
have already needlessly caused great dis- 
tress and heavy loss among innocent hold- 
ers of commodities adversely affected by 
these acts, and the danger that further 
ruthless and rapid changes impend is 
creating almost a panic among eastern 
flour handlers, who are without the slight- 
est protection against the enormous and 
in some cases utterly overwhelming losses 
which would inevitably follow the contin- 
uation of such a precipitate policy in an 
attempt to close up the affairs of the 
Food Administration. 

The meeting of the flour trade held in 
New York City on January 24 to protest 
against further “overnight rulings” of 
this character is fully justified by what 
has already occurred, and, in simple fair- 
ness, some reasonable assurance should at 
once be given buyers of flour that in the 
event of a change in the price of wheat, 
they will be afforded ample opportunity 
to protect themselves, or that the Food 
Administration will accept full financial 
responsibility for their losses. 

If this is not done, flour buyers will 
have no recourse in self-defense but to 
cease all purchases, unload present stocks, 
and close out remaining engagements for 
supplies as speedily as possible and at 
the least possible loss, It ought to be need- 
less, although apparently it is not, to 
point out to the Food Administration, Mr. 
Hoover being necessarily absent in 


Europe, that in this event the milling of 
flour will come to a complete standstill 
in this country. 


It is true that wheat 
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can still be exported, probably in even 
larger quantities than heretofore, but 
while the collapse of the milling and flour 
industries may be a matter of no im- 
portance, the dairy interest should at 
least be considered, and perhaps the con- 
sumer may find it inconvenient to eat his 
daily bread out of a bushel measure in the 
form of wheat. 

It is difficult to see what possible good 
is accomplished by these sudden reversals 
of established policy, these “overnight 
rulings” recently enforced by the Food 
Administration. They are absolutely de- 
structive of all business precedent, and 
leave the unfortunate victim without the 
slightest recourse. A ruling that has been 
in force for many months need not be 
abrogated in the twinkling of an eye. A 
reasonable notice, say thirty days, would 
enable the purchaser to dispose of his 
stock or otherwise protect himself with- 
out in the slightest affecting the public 
welfare. 

In the case of substitutes, the Food Ad- 
ministration accepted a moral responsi- 
bility. Although the ruling abandoning 
them was sudden, stocks on hand were 
taken over and disposed of, after more or 
less dickering. This was a fair and hon- 
orable method of adjusting the matter. 

When the order came permitting mill- 
ers to make pre-war grades of flour, it 
was equally precipitate and went into ef- 
fect immediately. Previous to this, the 
purchase of hundred per cent flour had 
been obligatory. In the ordinary course 
of business, in pursuance of their duty 
as merchants and purveyors of flour, dis- 
tributors and handlers had accumulated 
stocks of this product which, on account 
of dullness in trade, were rather excessive. 
The milling rules relative to feed were 
changed so that it advanced about thirty 
dollars a ton, producing an opposite ef- 
fect upon the price of flour. 

These sudden changes created a state 
of paralysis in the sale of hundred per 
cent flour, which is now practically un- 
marketable. Dealers having large stocks 
of it on hand are faced with a heavy loss, 
and the Food Administration declines to 
accept any responsibility. This is per- 
fectly good flour, and in view of the 
great shortage of food reported in Europe 
could be bought cheap and shipped 
abroad to advantage. The Food Admin- 
istration compelled buyers to purchase it, 
since it was for a time the only flour per- 
mitted to be manufactured; yet, after 
they had accumulated stocks of it, an 
“overnight ruling” utterly destroyed the 
market. Now, apparently, the Food Ad- 
ministration does not propose to do any- 
thing to relieve a situation which has be- 
come acute. 

In view of such experiences, the New 
York flour trade may well regard the 
present danger as a very real and immi- 
nent one, and take. such steps as may be 
possible to protect itself from virtual 
annihilation. When a branch of the gov- 
ernment such as the Food Administra- 
tion undertakes the very great respon- 
sibility of regulating the operations of a 
trade by mandatory rulings which have 
the force and effect of commands, it 
cannot fairly or honorably escape the 
moral obligation involved; it must see 
its operations through to the end. To 


drop them halfway, thus leaving the in- 
nocent purchaser who has obeyed orders 
with a heavy loss, in many cases a crush- 
ing one, is manifestly unfair. 

By “overnight rulings” the Food Ad- 
ministration has almost created a state of 
terrorism in the flour market, and since 
it is entirely responsible for this condi- 
tion of affairs, it behooves it to take 
prompt steps, not only to clear away the 
wreckage resultant from its precipitate 
policy, but to give reasonable assurances 
that a repetition of such mistakes will 
be hereafter avoided in the winding up of 
its affairs. A branch of the government, 
through ignorance of cause and effect, or 
otherwise, should not permit itself to be- 
come a menace to honest and legitimate 
business. 





CONTROL STILL NECESSARY 

The cable received by the Food Ad- 
ministration from Mr, Hoover, embody- 
ing his reply to the appeal from the Mill- 
ers’ National Federation regarding the 
release of export flour business, should 
be enough to convince every miller that 
the head of the Food Administration has 
the welfare of the industry at heart. It 
indicates that the retention of the system 
of flour exportation through government 
channels is at present the only way of 
maintaining anything like a fair balance 
between exports of flour and those of 
wheat. 

Mr. Hoover says that, “except for some 
emergency purchases, there is scarcely a 
country in Europe that would import 
flour from the United States today, if 
they were allowed to make a preference 
between flour and wheat, as they are all 
as short on dairy feed as we are.” The 
wisdom, or lack of it, involved in such a 
position on the part of foreign buyers is 
not the question. The thing to remember 
is that, for the present at least, Europe’s 
buying of wheat and flour is being han- 
dled exclusively through government 
agencies; and if those agencies are con- 
vinced that they want wheat instead of 
flour, as Mr. Hoover says, they will get it 
under any competitive system of selling. 
The only way in which they can be pre- 
vented from excluding flour is through 
being compelled to deal with a govern- 
ment selling agency which has sufficient 
power to modify their demands accord- 
ing to the imperative needs of its own 
country. 

A return to the pre-war system of un- 
hampered trading with Europe is, of 
course, desired by every one as soon as it 
can be shown to be practicable. The ob- 
stacle lies, not in the United States, but 
abroad, where the problem of food sup- 
plies is still so complex as to demand, at 
least in the opinion of the authorities, a 
system of absolute government control. 
The individual flour importer is ready 
and eager to do business, just as the 
American exporting miller is anxious to 
sell him his flour; but both of them are 
powerless so long as the governments of 
Europe continue to keep the importation 
of food supplies substantially in their 
own hands, 

Mr. Hoover speaks with an authority 
which cannot be questioned. He does not 
undertake to say what the people of Eu- 
rope need or want, but he does state, with 
absolute clearness, the demands of the 
government buying agencies. “I think, 
therefore,” he concludes, “you will see 
that such restrictions as are now main- 
tained are entirely in the interest of the 
American milling and dairy industries.” 
In other words, far from setting an arbi- 
trary limit on the-exportation of flour, 
the Food Administration stands as the 


419 


main support of the milling industry in 
keeping alive any export flour trade worth 
considering. 

It is quite useless, just now, to argue 
that Europe ought to want American 
flour, that its milling capacity is inade- 
quate to care for its population, or that 
its preference for wheat is unreasonable. 
All this will come in time; the position of 
American flour abroad is such that, with 
the return of normal conditions, a good 
market for it is te be expected. Mean- 
while, the only possible answer to Eu- 
rope’s call for wheat, in order to deal 
justly by the people of America, de- 
pendent as they are on their milling and 
dairy interests, is through the Food Ad- 
ministration’s insistence on the sale of as 
much flour as the European buying agen- 
cies can be persuaded to accept. 

Unless one is prepared to insist that the 
Food Administrator does not know what 
he is talking about, there is no alterna- 
tive save to admit that the system of ex- 
porting flour solely through a government 
agency has been the only possible way of 
maintaining flour exports in the face of 
the demand from Europe for wheat. Hos- 
tilities are over, but the problems of the 
war are still very far from having been 
solved. Europe is as yet unable to return 
to the old system of distributing food 
supplies through private agencies; it must 
for a time continue to buy its food on a 
war basis. 

The moment private buying abroad can 
be restored, it may be assumed that the 
Food Administration will go out of the 
flour exporting business, to the immense 
satisfaction of every one, including its 
own officers. Meanwhile, the only pos- 
sible way to deal with government pur- 
chasing agencies abroad is through a sim- 
ilar selling agency at home, which, if it 
cannot export as much flour as American 
millers would like, can at least insist that 
the interests of the American people, in- 
cluding those of the millers and dairy- 
men, be not entirely sacrificed to the 
European demand for wheat. 


RELEASING THE WHEAT RESERVE 

The government’s decision to release 
some of the wheat held in store by the 
Grain Corporation at various terminals 
has apparently produced far less startling 
results than might have been expected 
from the clamor of only a few weeks ago. 
The total of requests for wheat is pre- 
sumably far in excess of the amount to 
be immediately distributed, but instead 
of a wild scramble to get it, most millers 
have taken the whole situation with great 
calmness. The wheat when it was out of 
reach seemed much more desirable than 
it does now that a definite prospect of 
getting it is presented. 

The main reason is, of course, the pres- 
ent condition of the flour market. There 
has been no buying for export by the 
Grain Corporation for several weeks. The 
domestic market is anything but active, 
largely because of the persistent belief 
that something, though no one knows 
what, is going to happen to the price of 
wheat before long. Moreover, in some 
districts the government’s decision to sell 
had the effect of unlocking the doors of 
sundry granaries which were supposed to 
have been emptied, and producing an un- © 
expected movement of wheat to market. 

The experiment shows that the real 
trouble lies far less in the inability of the 
millers to secure wheat for grinding than 
in the utter uncertainty of the flour mar- 
ket, resulting from the ill-fated guaranty 
of the wheat price, coupled with the lack 
of active export demand. Had the gov- 
ernment responded earlier, the millers 





would have been saved a considerable 
amount of worry, but the result would 
not, in all probability, have been materi- 
ally different. At any rate, proof has now 
been given that milling wheat is obtain- 
able from the Grain Corporation, with the 
virtual certainty that what has been done 
now can and will, if necessary, be done 


It is practically inconceivable that, with 
a crop of well over nine hundred million 
bushels, there should be a genuine short- 
age of milling wheat in the United States. 
The country’s high record for wheat ex- 
ports was made in the calendar year 1915, 
when, with a billion-bushel crop, and with 
the European allies in urgent need, two 
hundred and six million bushels were 
shipped. Adding a full fifty per cent to 
this for the utmost possibilities of 1918, 
it still leaves an ample amount for all 
domestic needs. Moreover, the promise 
of the 1919 wheat crop, doubtful as its 
blessing may at times seem to those who 
must devise some way of financing it, is 
the surest possible indication that there 
will be no dangerous lack of wheat dur- 
ing the remainder of the present crop 
year. 

The government’s policy with regard 
to the holding of its wheat reserves has 
been disturbing mainly through its se- 
crecy. No authoritative statement was 
made regarding the amounts thus held, 
or the plan to be followed in their ulti- 
mate disposition. Such information could 
probably not have been given out, for mil- 
itary reasons, before the signing of the 
armistice, but it is hard to see why, after 
the middle of November, the Grain Cor- 
poration could not have been more com- 
municative regarding its wheat supplies. 
Even now the programme is more or less 
shrouded in mystery, which, however, ac- 
cording to Mr. Crowell’s announcement, 
is to be dispelled when Mr. Barnes makes 
his long-expected statement regarding 
America’s share in the world’s food pro- 
gramme. 

From the first of July to the middle of 
January, the United States and Canada 
had together exported approximately one 
hundred and forty million. bushels of 
wheat, this including some ten million 
barrels of flour expressed in terms of 
wheat. Maintaining the same rate, the 
exports for the entire crop year will 
amount to not more than two hundred and 
sixty or seventy million bushels, includ- 
ing all the flour exported, out of a com- 
bined crop of over eleven hundred mil- 
lion bushels, leaving a clear margin of at 
least a hundred million over the maximum 
domestic requirements of the two coun- 
tries, including wheat for seeding. 

In the face of such‘a manifest plenty, 
the Grain Corporation’s policy of with- 
holding wheat and vouchsafing no full 
explanation of its purpose seems short- 
sighted; it is to be hoped that the state- 
ment of Mr. Barnes’s programme will 
be followed by consistent publicity as to 
the handling of wheat stocks at home. 
The millers have already learned, how- 
ever, that the mere release of wheat by 
the Grain Corporation will not solve their 
problems; the very regions which were 
most clamorous are now the ones which 
express the smallest amount of satisfac- 
tion. An active and, above all, a stable 
market for flour is far more important 
than supplies of wheat which no one is 
particularly anxious to grind. 

The whole transaction points io the ne- 
cessity for closer co-operation between 
the Grain Corporation and the millers, a 
co-operation which has hitherto been ren- 
dered almost impossible by the unwilling- 
ness or inability of the grain authorities 









to explain their programme. Only a short 
time ago a vigorous plea for the release 
of some wheat was met by the answer 
that nothing could be done until Mr. 
Barnes returned from Europe; and yet 
within a few days the Grain Corporation 
had completely reversed itself and con- 
sented to distribute a considerable 
amount. The millers are entitled to know 
what the Grain Corporation is doing, and 
why; a full and frank announcement and 
explanation of policy would do much 
toward relieving a wheat shortage which 
presumably does not exist, but which has 
imposed on the millers of certain sections 
many of the hardships of a genuine crop 
failure. 


THE REAL SUFFERERS 

Those who are still inclined to look 
back on the days of enforced substitutes 
and strict regulation as a period of hard- 
ship will do well to read the letter from 
a Holland baker published in this issue 
of The Northwestern Miller. In doing 
so, they must remember that Holland was 
not a belligerent nation, that its suffer- 
ings were not brought about by any vol- 
untary act of its own people, and that it 
had none of the satisfaction which comes 
from making sacrifices for the sake of a 
great national cause. 

The Holland baker, to begin with, was 
compelled to use a flour with a minimum 
extraction of eighty per cent, this per- 
centage having been raised last summer 
to eighty-five. It was called wheat flour, 
but from one-third to one-half of it was 
actually composed of rye. On top of that, 
he had to use from five to thirty per cent 
of substitutes, consisting mostly of potato 
flour, dried potatoes or barley. Finally, 
the total imports of grain and flour in 
1918 being about one-tenth of those nor- 
mally required for domestic consumption, 
he was most of the time unable to get any 
material at all. The maximum daily bread 
ration was approximately nine-tenths of 
a pound, and for the greater part of 1918 
this was cut in half. 

The necessity for making bricks with- 
out straw was never more strikingly ex- 
emplified; and back of it all was a ter- 
rible uncertainty as to the future which 
no American can fully comprehend. On 
one side were the allies, controlling the 
sea, and shutting off importations of food- 
stuffs as a necessary part of the blockade 
of Germany; on the other were the Ger- 
man armies, ready at a word to treat 
Holland as they had already treated Bel- 
gium, Serbia and Roumania. Holland 
may well have felt that it had no friends, 
for those who most deeply sympathized 
with it were the chief agents in curtailing 
its supplies of food. 

It is greatly to be hoped that never 
again will the world see such a situation; 
but it is well for all Americans to be 
brought face to face with the real meaning 
of war, by contrasting their own relative- 
ly untroubled lives with the trials of their 
fellows across the sea. The letter from 
the Zaandam baker makes no complaint, 
and asks for no sympathy, but in it any 
miller or baker who knows his business 
can read enough to make such difficulties 
as he himself may have overcome seem 
trifling. 








Dates for F. O. M. A. Convention 


Kansas Crry, Mo., Jan. 28.—(Special 
Telegram)—At a special meeting here 
yesterday, attended by W. A. Corrie, 
president of the Fraternity of Operative 
Millers of America, and directors Spehr, 
Lawson, Bauer, Williams and Becker, it 
was decided to hold the annual convention 
of the fraternity in Kansas City June 3 


to 6, inclusive. 
R. E. Srerurme. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


THE WEEK’S FLOUR OUTPUT 


Production of Flour at Milling Centers—Per- 
centages of Activity of Mills Compared 
with Maximum Output 


The attached table gives the flour output 
at milling centers for the last two weeks, 
with comparisons, in bbls: 

Jan. 26 Jan. 27 


Jan. 25 Jan.18 1918 1917 
Minneapolis ....238,355 274,966 221,760 200,905 
We. FOUL ceccecs 5,325 6,884 
Duluth-Superior 12,7756 
Milwaukee ..... 2,500 11,300 


eeseces 258,955 302,050 253,385 218,140 
eeecee 139,455 88,080 


4,500 6,000 





Totals 
Outside mills*..159,401 





Ag’gate sprg.418,356 ...... 392,840 306,220 


St. Louis ...... 24,400 28,200 34,450 36,000 
St. Louist ..... 52,800 48,000 42,000 48,900 
Buffalo ........ 146,500 128,950 130,500 72,200 
Rochester ..... 8,700 9,100 5,000 9,900 
Chicago ....... 15,250 21,250 17,500 23,250 
Kansas City.... 43,500 55,500 64,700 60,900 
Kansas Cityt...306,204 206,976 234,050 196,460 
OMADR vecccocs 10,086 18,360 0.2.66 secsce 
DESEO crvocdevs 22,300 24,144 22,800 33,000 
Toledof ....... 89,474 38,888 48,130 63,700 
Nashville** ....103,696 96,917 63,295 87,055 
Portland, Oreg.. 17,456 30,255 32,560 ...... 
ETE 19,700 19,130 41,965 18,800 
Tacoma ....... 18,835 19,370 46,240 37,160 


PERCENTAGES OF ACTIVITY 
The following table shows the percentages 
of activity of mills at various points. The 
figures represent the relation of actual week- 
ly output of flour, as reported to The North- 
western Miller, to possible output on full- 
time schedule, operating six days per week: 


Jan. 26 Jan. 27 


Jan. 25 Jan.18 1918 1917 
Minneapolis ...... 45 53 43 39 
Ge. POG ceccsocece 61 65 ee oé 
Duluth-Superior .. 35 25 75 31 
Outside mills* .... 61 60 54 34 
Average spring.. 48 51 48 37 
Milwaukee ........ 14 63 37 50 
Bh. BOG woscvcese 48 56 68 71 
SE, SOE sce csees 68 62 51 63 
Bualo ..ccvccvcee 88 77 78 43 
Rochester ........ 47 49 41 49 
Cee ere 56 75 58 89 
Kansas City ...... 53 68 78 85 
Kansas Cityt ..... 73 52 78 66 
Ome@AS .cscscccece 41 55 
POISGO® cecccoccese 46 50 47 69 
ROE. « 600400400 45 50 65 60 
Nashville**® ....... 51 50 33 61 
Portland, Oregon... 43 74 98 
BORCEIS. cceccscccic 42 40 89 45 
TACOMB cccscccccs 33 33 81 65 
Totals .cccsceves 50 60 58 53 
Minnesota-Dakotas 48 51 48 37 
Other states ...... 49 57 62 57 


Flour output for week ending Jan. 25 at all 
above points shows a decrease of 10 per cent 
from week ending Jan, 18. 

*Minnesota, Dakota and Iowa mills, 
side of Minneapolis and Duluth. 

tFlour made by mills outside of St. Louis, 
but controlled in that city. 

tFlour made by group of Missouri River, 
Kansas and Oklahoma mills outside of Kan- 
sas City. 

{Flour made by central states mills, 
cluding those of Toledo. 

**Flour made by southeastern mills, in- 
cluding Nashville. 


out- 
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DOMESTIC TRADE SUMMARY 


Flour Trade Stagnant, Awaiting Govern- 
ment Action—Pressure to Sell Spot 
Stuff—Feedingstuffs Lower 

{Special Telegrams to The Northwestern 
Miller—Quotations subject to confirmation.] 

Cuicaco, I1u., Jan. 28.—There is a de- 
cided pause in connection with the milling 
business and the selling of flour, as every- 
body is waiting for something to happen. 
The miller is wondering about wheat and 
future prices of same, the buyer, regard- 
less of his size, is wondering about the 
prices of flour in the future, and there is 
not going to be any decided change in_ 
this condition until somebody tells the 
trade what the prices are to be. Some of 
the quotations named by mills in the 
Northwest are sufficiently low to induce 
buyers to make purchase, if the latter 
felt that flour would not go lower. Some 
95 per cent patents are obtainable here 
from Minnesota mills at $9.85, jutes, the 
nominal range being $10@10.10. *In the 
Southwest, mills are generally asking 
$10.10@10.35, jute, and $10@10.35 for 
soft wheat flour. The milling capacity in 
Chicago has been cut down materially, due 
to the present dullness. 

C. H. CHarten. 


Purmaperpuia, Pa., Jan. 28.—Flour 
buyers are stocked up for near require- 
ments, and holding off. The mills, how- 
ever, maintain their limits firmly. Quo- 
tations, to arrive, per 196 lbs, packed in 
140-lb jute sacks: winter straight, west- 
ern $10.25@10.50, near-by -50@10; 
Kansas straight, $10.50@10.75; short pat- 
ent, $10.75@11.20; spring short patent, 
$10.80@11.35; patent, $10.50@10.75; first 
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clear, $9.40@9.75. Rye flour dull and 
lower, being quoted at $8@8.80 bbl, in 
sacks, 

SamvueEt S. Danicts. 


Boston, Mass., Jan. 28.—Demand for 
flour unchanged, both for mill shipment 
and at second hands, with considerable 
pressure to sell spot lots. Millfeed quiet, 
with wheat feeds 50c ton lower; other 
feeds unchanged. Yellow corn products 
25c lower, and all white corn products 
10@15c lower, in 100’s. Oatmeal lower, 
with good demand. 

Louis W. DePass. 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Jan. 28.—There is no 
improvement in domestic flour trade, but 
permits are being obtained for shipments 
to Cuba and other West Indian Islands, 
and some flour is on the way to these 
markets; otherwise, business is very quiet. 
Demand for all millfeeds dull, with the 
market weak and lower. 

Perer DER.IEN. 





WEEK’S MILLFEED MARKET 


Demand Everywhere Slow—Prices Out of 
Line—Warm Weather Reduces Con- 
sumption of All Feeds 


Minwavkee, Wis., Jan. 27.—Demand 
for feed the past week has been very 
slow. There has been a wide range in 
prices, with shippers out of the market 
except for such feed as they have orders 
for. Theré has been general selling by 
brokers, and they have been able to buy 
in all short sales at a profit. The Min- 
neapolis market has been out of line with 
other markets, and mills which have feed 
sold ahead are not pressing new sales. 
Jobbers as a rule have been disposing of 
their long holdings to the best advantage. 

Shippers are very vearish, and will not 
bid more than $40@42 for bran and mid- 
dlings for February shipment, Chicago 
rate points, in 100-lb sacks. Country mills 
in the Northwest have been underselling 
Minneapolis, offerings have been quite lib- 
eral, and mills are asking for bids, ap- 
parently anxious to sell. 

The sharp decline in cash corn and oats 
has had its effect on feed, and there is a 
general impression that prices will seek 
a much lower level. Some dealers who 
had made purchases of feed from mills 
were trying to resell back, but offers re- 
ceived were $2@3 below what they were 
asking for the same feed. With corn sell- 
ing at about $40 per ton and oats at $30, 
present prices on feed are all out of line. 

There was a slackening in the demand 
in the Southwest and prices have declined 
sharply, following other markets. While 
stocks at all points are only moderate, 
they are ample to meet all requirements. 
For a short time after government re- 
strictions were removed on _ millfeed 
prices, there was a good demand and the 
trade generally filled up with this high- 
priced feed. Eastern dealers have con- 
siderable high-priced stuff coming, which 
they are working off, and are not in the 
market for any round lots. 

Hominy feed in all markets declined 
sharply, with demand light. The same 
applies to oat feed, which was selling a 
week ago in St. Louis at $25. Gluten 
feed has showed no decline this month, 
and bookings have been quite liberal for 
February shipment. 

With the mild weather all over the 
country, feeders say there has been a 
great saving in the consumption of feed. 
Shippers believe that if there is cold 
weather during February, there will be a 
decided improvement from all sections for 
all grades of feed. The demand continues 
heavy for ground barley, which is selling 
at $6@7 per ton under millfeed. 


H. N. Witson. 





Dealers’ Baking Co. Change 


J. G, Jaklon, of Louisville, Ky., has re- 
signed his position with the Grocers’ Bis- 
cuit Co. to accept the position of general 
manager of the Dealers’ Baking Co., 
Louisville. For eight years Mr. Jaklon 
has been superintendent of the plant of 
the Grocers’ Biscuit Co. at Touisville, and 
is regarded as an expert in his profession. 
Mr. Jaklon advises that the Dealers’ Bak- 
ing Co. will be reorganized and _ incor- 
porated under a new name, and that its 
bakery will be outfitted with new machin- 
ery and converted into one of the most 
modern in the state of Kentucky. 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


SUDDEN PRICE CHANGE FEARED 





Flour Distributors Hold Important Meeting in New York—Danger to Both 
Distributor and Miller Seen if Change as to Price is Made 
Without Warning—Resolution Adopted 


New York, N. Y., Jan. 25.—Flour trade 
throughout the East has felt of late that 
something might happen almost overnight, 
which might bring about a very critical 
situation. With the thought that steps 
should be taken toward applying preven- 
tive measures, rather than searching for 
a cure after the damage has been done, the 
wide-awake members of the trade are try- 
ing to develop some activity which will 
clarify the situation and absolutely and 
finally relieve the tension under which the 
trade is now laboring. 

Recently rules of the Food Administra- 
tion have been rescinded overnight, caus- 
ing enormous and entirely unnecessary 
losses, and it is now feared that some such 
drastic action may be taken regarding the 
wheat situation. This feeling is intensi- 
fied by the continued rumors that the Food 
Administration is soon to be disbanded. 
It is, of course, unnecessary to point out 
what disastrous results would follow any 
action changing without notice the present 
wheat situation. 

With a view to inaugurating a move- 
ment to provide proper protection to both 
millers and distributors of flour, a meet- 
ing of the flour trade was held in New 
York on Friday, Jan. 24, to which repre- 
sentatives of the flour clubs of other 
eastern markets were invited. 

It was pointed out that, should the wheat 
market be suddenly placed upon a world’s 
basis, a severe drop in flour prices would 
be inevitable, and while some protection 
has been provided for those who hold 
wheat, none has been provided for holders 
of flour. With some of the best-known 
men in the trade giving statements to the 
daily newspapers that something must be 
done soon to reduce flour and bread prices, 
the trade cannot be accused of being 
alarmed unnecessarily. 

(Continued on page 433.) 





ADVERTISING FOOD ECONOMY 


Food Administration No Longer Wants Such 
Advertisements Regarding Use of 
Wheat Flour Continued 


Curcaco, I11., Jan. 27.—Secretary Hus- 
band, of the Millers’ National Federation, 
has had up with the United States Food 
Administration the question of advertis- 
ing that still advocates economy through 
the use of wheat substitutes. The Food 
Administration now advises that it is not 
desired that these advertisements be main- 
tained. 

Mr. Husband adds: “It would seem, 
however, that they are still pretty gen- 
erally spread throughout the United 
States, and we request that where there 
are signs maintained by the Food Admin- 
istration advocating economy in the use 
of flour, or where such advertisements 
appear from state food administrators 
or any other source connected with the 
Food Administration, millers send this 
information to the Federation office, giv- 
ing location of such signs, so that we can 
have them painted out or removed by the 
Food Administration. Where state or 
county food administrators are still ad- 
vocating economy in the use of wheat, 
kindly advise this office, giving specific 
information. The earnest co-operation of 
every miller in this matter is requested.” 

C. H, CHarren. 





EXPORT OF CORN PRODUCTS 


War Trade Board Ready to Consider Appli- 
cations for Licenses—Importation 
of Rice Again Restricted 


The War Trade Board announces, aft- 
er consultation with the United States 
Food Administration, that it will now 
consider applications for licenses to ex- 
port corn meal and corn flour to all coun- 
tries except the United Kingdom, France 
and Italy. 
shipment to the United Kingdom, France, 
and Italy will be continued to be made 
by the Allied Provisions Export Commis- 
sion, acting on behalf of the governments 
of these countries. 

The War Trade Board urges exporters 
to acquaint themselves with the import 


requirements of the countries of destina- 
tion before consummation of their busi- 
ness, as in some countries the regulations 
which were in force prior to the signing 
of the armistice are still in effect. 

Rice has been restored to the list of 
restricted imports, and no licenses will 
be issued for the importation of this com- 
modity except to cover in-transit ship- 
ments. Restrictions on the importation 
of corn have been removed, and licenses 
will now be issued for importation from 
any country. 





Opposes Federal Rail Control 
Wasurncton, D. C., Jan. 25.—Opposi- 
tion to federal control of railroads was 
voiced this week at the hearings before 


ing, fairness to Mr. McAdoo and to the 
railroad men and to the shippers consti- 
tuting his official family demands that 
we state in unqualified language that 
prompt relief on many matters has been 
granted in a most estimable and praise- 
worthy manner. This entitles them to 
very great credit, and I would be the last 
one to question their integrity, or their 
motives, or their ability. They are gentle- 
men of the very highest type.” 
Ricuarp B, Warrovs. 





RETAIL MERCHANT BAKERS 


Hold First Annual Convention in Chicago— 
Secretary Bell, of National Association, 
Offers Co-operation and Assistance 


Cuicaco, Itt, Jan. 28.—(Special Tel- 
egram)—The first annual convention of 
the Retail Merchant Bakers, now in ses- 
sion, has representatives from 14 states, 
with an attendance of over 200. Monday 
was devoted to meetings of the executive 
committee, at which were revamped the 





EXPORT RESTRICTIONS FAVOR MILLS 





be conveyed to the Federation: 


wheat imports desirable to them. 





Cable From Mr. Hoover Points Out That Grain Corporation Handling 
of Flour Exports for Europe Is the Only Way to Offset 
Foreign Demand for Wheat as Against Flour 


In reply to the cable recently sent by the Millers’ National Federation 
to Herbert Hoover, deprecating the lack of flour-buying for export by the 
Grain Corporation, pointing out the extremely detrimental effect upon the 
milling trade a continuance of the present policy of inactivity will have, and 
recommending that the Grain Corporation release wheat for milling at an 
equality of price reflecting proper relativity to seaboard levels, the following 
cable has been received by the Food Administration, with the request that it 


“The only restriction on flour exports today is with respect solely to 
Europe, where it is required that flour should be purchased from the Grain 
Corporation; and the only object of these restrictions is to increase the pro- 
portion of flour shipped from the United States. If this restriction is taken 
off, the ability of the government to insist on flour shipments in preference 
to wheat to many countries will be’ lost. 

“Except for some emergency purchases, there is scarcely a country in 
Europe that would import flour from the United States today, if it were 
allowed to make a preference between flour and wheat, as they are all as short 
on dairy feed as we are. Moreover, their high milling percentages make 


“I think, therefore, if you understand the above situation, you will see 
that such restrictions as are now maintained are entirely in the interest of the 
American milling and dairy industry. 
flour from Australia and the cheaper wheat of Argentina will flow into the 
allied markets until they are exhausted. 


It must be expected that the cheaper 


“Hersert Hoover.” 
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the Interstate Commerce committee of 
the Senate by Clifford Thorne, represent- 
ing the shippers of the country. 

“Government operation,” he said, “is so 
distasteful among the shippers of the 
United States that, were a popular vote 
taken today, it would be defeated over- 
whelmingly.” 

Mr. Thorne urged Congress to amend 
section 10 of the railroad control law as 
follows: 

“First, restore the suspension powers 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
which will insure us a decision by a dis- 
interested tribunal before any more sweep- 
ing revisions shall become effective; sec- 
ond, strike out the clause which attempts 
to make the orders of the president su- 
perior to state and federal law and the 
common law; and, third, insert a clause 
requiring the director general to pay final 
judgments against common carriers un- 
der his control, and charge the same to 
operating expenses, where so chargeable 
prior to government operation. 

“The present law which attempts to 
authorize the former chairman of the 
board of directors of the Atchison, Topeka 
& Santa Fe Railway Co., speaking for the 
President,” he said, “to repeal statutes 
which have been solemnly enacted by Con- 
gress and by the several states, and to re- 
verse the decisions of courts of last resort, 
is an abortion. This is supposed to be a 
republic, and not a monarchy. 

“While we feel very keenly the injus- 
tice of some of the propositions now pend- 


constitution and by-laws, in order to fa- 
cilitate progress when the general con- 
ference opened. 

This morning was devoted to an address 
by Eugene Lipp, president, reports 
of secretary and treasurer, appointment 
of committees, etc. 

Joseph Bell, secretary of the American 
Association of the Baking Industry, 
brought greetings from that body to the 
new association, with offers of co-opera- 
tion and assistance where possible. 

The afternoon session today was de- 
voted to a discussion of the constitution. 

Roszert T, Bearry. 





No Change in Holland Basis 

Various northwestern mills have re- 
ported the receipt of cables from Holland, 
signed by the Uverseas Trust, requesting 
quotations on mill products. Inquiries 
regarding a possible change in the man- 
ner of doing business with Holland, made 
by The Northwestern Miller from the 
Food Administration in Washington and 
the Grain Corporation in New York, 
brought telegrams stating that “there is 
no change in the export regulations re- 
garding Holland. The flour-buying for 
that country is still governmental, indi- 
vidual applications not being granted at 
present.’ 





On Jan. 1 Mexico established an import 
duty on flour of 214c, American currency, 
per kilo (2.20 lbs). 
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OCEAN FREIGHT RATE CUT ~ 


British Ministry Cuts Rates by Two-Thirds, 
and Shipping Board Makes Equal Re- 
duction, to $1 per 100 Lbs 


New York, N. Y., Jan. 28.—(Special 
Telegram)—The British Ministry of 
Shipping announces that freight rates for 
vessels free from requisition are reduced 
two-thirds for shipments from the United 
States to Britain, applying to all export 
commodities except cotton. The same 
rule applies to British ships with 20 to 
30 per cent of cargo space available. 

To meet this, the Shipping Board an- 
nounces the same cut in charges between 
Atlantic and Gulf ports and the United 
Kingdom, France, Italy, Belgium, and 
the Netherlands. To the United Kingdom 
the new rate is $1 per 100 lbs, against the 
old $66 per ton. 

W. QuackENBUSH. 


RELIEF BILL IS PASSED 


Measure Appropriates $100,000,000 to Feed 
Europe—Bickering in the Senate— 
Cable from Herbert Hoover 


Wasuinoton, D. C., Jan. 28.—(Special 
Telegram)—Final legislative action was 
taken this afternoon by Congress on the 
administration bill appropriating $100,- 
000,000 for European famine relief. The 
conferees’ report, with practically no 
changes in the bill as passed by the Sen- 
ate, was adopted by both houses without 
debate. 

The act now goes to Paris for signa- 
ture by the President. It is probable 
that progress on purchases can be made 
as soon as the President signs, without 
the further delay of having to wait for 
the act to be returned to this country. 





Action in the Senate 

Wasuinoton, D. C., Jan. 25.—Yester- 
day afternoon, after a full week’s consid- 
eration as a committee of the whole, the 
Senate passed the bill asked for by Presi- 
dent Wilson, appropriating $100,000,000 
for furnishing “foodstuffs and other 
urgent supplies” for distribution to the 
needy populations of Europe, with Ger- 
many, Austria, Bulgaria and Turkey ex- 
cepted. The title of the act as it was 
passed by the Senate is “An Act Provid- 
ing for the Relief of Such Populations in 
Europe, and Countries Contiguous There- 
to, Outside of Germany, German-Austria, 
Hungary, Bulgaria and Turkey, as May 
be Determined Upon by the President as 
Necessary.” 

The House had acted quickly when the 
request of the President had been submit- 
ted to it by Secretary Glass, but the Sen- 
ate from the start proceeded in a manner 
that reminded one of the delays that char- 
acterized the effort, after the United 
States entered the war, to create the Food 
Administration. A week ago Friday the 
matter was taken up in the Senate, as a 
committee of the whole, and for eight 
days there has been daily debate and de- 
lay, though the general conviction has 
been that the bill would eventually be 
passed and in very much the form in 
which it was originally submitted. 

USE OF AMERICAN WHEAT 

Some few changes were made, one, on 
the motion of Senator Penrose, which pro- 
vides “That so far as said sum ($100,000,- 
000) shall be expended for the purchase 
of wheat to be donated, preference ‘shall 
be given to grain grown in the United 
States.” This was last Monday, when 
Senator Penrose took an active part in 
the debate, and brought to the attention 
of the Senate a statement that had ap- 
peared in the daily press to the effect 
that the Department of Agriculture is at 
work framing a bill soon to be presented 
to Congress appropriating $1,250,000,000 
to be used by the Food Administration 
in purchasing from the farmers the 1919 
wheat crop at $2.20 per bu, the price guar- 
anteed by the government. 

(Continued on page 433.) 





Export Buying on Pacific Coast 

Seatrite, Wasu., Jan. 28.—(Special 
Telegram)—Flour purchased by the Grain 
Corporation at Portland, Jan. 21, was at 
a price range of $9.40@9.70 bbl, f.o.b. 
track, coast terminals. Most of the flour 
bought was at $9.70, and mills —-, at 
this price received 50 per cent of their 
tenders. The amount of purchases has 
not been given out. W. C. Trrrary... 
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The Minneapolis flour output last week 
decreased 36,610 bbls. The mills made 
(week ending Jan. 25) 238,355 bbls of 
wheat flour, against 221,760 in 1918, 200,- 
905 in 1917, and 374,030 in 1916. 

* #*# : 

Flour demand at present is abnormally 
light. While it is true that the depres- 
sion is in part due to heavy stocks of old 
100 per cent flour, the chief cause is the 


uncertainty as to future prices. A feel-. 


ing seems to be sweeping over the entire 
country that some action will be taken 
shortly by the government to reduce wheat 
prices to a world-value basis, and that 
some arrangement will be made to make 
up the difference between that and the 
prices guaranteed the farmer. The latter 
will be taken care of in all events, but the 
trade, it is believed, will have to hold 
the bag and absorb any loss that may 
result on flour stocks on hand. 

Naturally, under the circumstances, no 
one is buying any more flour than he ac- 
tually has to have to fill pressing current 
needs. Those who have surplus stocks are 
endeavoring to get rid of them, regard- 
less of purchase price. It is stated on 
ated good authority that there are many 

undreds of thousands of barrels of 100 
per cent flour scattered over the central, 
eastern and New England states, on 
which the owners are taking heavy losses 
in order to unload and get out from un- 
der. Some are endeavoring to interest 
the Grain Corporation in these stocks. If 
they could be exported, it would relieve 
the pressure very materially and allow 
mills to go ahead making pre-war stand- 
ards, 

The dullness is reflected in the decreas- 
ing output in the Northwest. Many mills 
are idle, and others are operating only 50 
to 75 per cent capacity. Unless condi- 
tions improve, a further curtailment in 
production is thought inevitable. 

Mills are again making offers to the 
Grain Corporation in the hope that it will 
buy flour for export this week. None has 
been bought for the last five or six weeks, 
chiefly because financial arrangements had 
not been made by the Continent to cover 
purchases. Word, however, has been re- 
ceived from New York, that the govern- 
ment will again be in the market shortly 
for big lots of flour. 

First clear flour is a drug on the mar- 
ket; Mills are unable to dispose of what 
they are making, and they are storing it 
at the various eastern gateways where 
warehouse space is available. It is felt 
that sooner or later there will be a sharp 
demand for this flour, but temporarily, 
buyers do not want it as long as they can 
buy standard 100 per cent flour for less 
than mills ask for first clear. 

Second clear is also hard to move. Oc- 
casionally a mill is able to sell a little, but 
there is no general inquiry for it. Some 
second clear has been sold to winter wheat 
and rye mills, presumably for mixing pur- 
poses, but there is not enough of this char- 
acter of buying to absorb the output. 

Prices cover a wide range. A few mills 
anticipate higher levels, and are gradu- 
ally advancing their quotations, but sales 
are reported at 30@50c under asking 

rices. Standard patent is quoted at 
$10.25@10.30 bbl, in 98-lb cotton sacks; 
first clear at $8.25@8.50; second ciear, 
$6.25@7,—in 140-lb jutes, f.o.b. Minneap- 
olis. 

* # 

The millfeed market is just as badly 
demoralized as is the flour market. Buy- 
ers have no faith in the stability of pres- 
ent prices, and refuse to take hold. With 


the recent decline in corn, feeders prefer 
the latter, and, lacking demand, wheat 
feed values have softened considerably. 
Some of the larger spring wheat mills are 
sold ahead and are holding prices fairly 
firm, but others, who have to dispose of 


. their current output, find little outlet 


for it. 

While some city mills hold bran and 
standard middlings nominally at $48@50 
ton, in 100-lb sacks, f.o.b. Minneapolis, 
others ask $45, and sales are reported at 
as low as $40. Even at the lowest level 
there is said to be no snap to the demand. 
At around $40 ton, bran is cheaper than 
corn, and there is not much chance that it 
will decline any further unless corn does. 

Conditions in the West should not be 
taken as a criterion for the East, because 
the former is a producer and the latter 
is a consumer, yet demand from the East 
is not what it should be. Stocks of wheat 
feeds cannot be other than light, and Feb- 
ruary, March and April are ordinarily the 
heavy consumptive months. Mild weather 
to date, however, has influenced buyers to 
hold off. A cold spell would undoubtedly 
drive literally thousands of dealers into 
the market, and the result can easily be 
imagined, 

Experience, year after year, has shown 
that the average retail feed dealer will 
not anticipate his needs. He leaves off 
buying until he is forced into the market. 
This causes a scramble for supplies and 
a demand far in excess of output. The 
natural consequence is a sharp advance. 
History is expected to repeat itself again, 
for there is nothing in the outlook to show 
that this year will be an exception to the 
general rule. If there is a further cur- 
tailment in production, due to the dullness 
in flour, and prices are governed by the 
law of supply and demand, nothing short 
of a miracle can prevent higher levels, 
traders believe. 

Heavy feeds are somewhat firmer than 
are bran and shorts. Flour middlings are 
holding steady at around $55@55.50, and 
red dog at $61@62, in 100-lb sacks, f.o.b. 
Minneapolis. Some country dealers, how- 
ever, prefer the heavier feeds even at the 
difference in price. 

MINNEAPOLIS MILLS IN OPERATION 


Of the 27 Minneapolis mills the follow- 
ing 17% were in operation Jan. 25: 

Century Milling Co’s mill. 

Clarx Milling Co.’s mill. 

Atkinson Milling Co.’s mill. 

Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co., A, 
C and D mills, 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., A, A South, B, 
Anchor, Palisade and Lincoln mills. 

Washburn-Crosby Co., B, C, E and rye mill 
(one-half). 

Russell-Miller Milling Co.’s mill. 

Yerxa, Andrews & Thurston’s mill. 


FLOUR OUTPUT OF OUTSIDE MILLS 


Special reports of 52 mills outside of 
Minneapolis and Duluth, with a_ total 
capacity of 44,825 bbls, show that in the 
week ending Jan. 25, they made 164,725 
bbls of flour, against 161,185 in 1918. 

Sixty-three “outside” mills last week 
shipped 2,175 bbls of flour to foreign 
countries, against 1,605 in 1918. 


INVESTIGATING MILLFEED PRICES 


A committee of the Minnesota Senate 
for two or three days has been conducting 
an investigation into the reasons for the 
advance in millfeed prices after the Food 
Administration price limits were removed. 
A number of legislators from the country 
districts, to appease their constituents, 
demanded the hearing. Several Minneap- 
olis millers and feed jobbers were subpee- 
naed to attend and give testimony. 

A. D. Wilson, the former federal food 
administrator for Minnesota, briefly out- 
lined market conditions during the time 
his department had supervision. He ex- 
plained how the low prices of wheat feeds 
established by the government had caused 
feeders to sell their coarse grains and use 
millfeeds instead, thus causing a scarcity 
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and some distress among the dairy inter- 
ests, which heretofore had been the chief 
consumers of millfeeds and were de- 
pendent upon them. In his opinion, no 
combination of millers could establish a 
price on bran and maintain it unless con- 
ditions warranted it. 

C. C. Bovey, of the Washburn-Crosby 
Co., and E. S. Woodworth, testified that 
recent high levels were caused solely by 
an insistent demand which far exceeded 
the supply. Mr. Bovey explained that it 
was impossible for a miller to say defi- 
nitely what it cost him to produce bran, 
without a staple market for all grades of 
flour. At present, millers are forced to 
store their production of first and second 
clear flours because there is no market for 
them, and this naturally has a direct in- 
fluence on feed values. 

The hearing is still under way. 


MINNEAPOLIS-DULUTH WHEAT RECEIPTS 


For the week ended Saturday, Jan. 25, 
receipts of wheat were as follows, in 
bushels (000's omitted) : 

1919 1918 1917 


1916 1915 


Minneapolis..... 781 1,038 1,614 1,756 1,893 
Duluth......... 1,902 *°*97 153 612 425 
Totals........ 2,683 1,135 1,767 2,368 2,318 
Duluth, b’d’d... «... ess 261 146 32 
Totals........ 2,683 1,135 2,018 2,513 2,350 


*Includes Canadian, 
CROP-YEAR RECEIPTS 
Receipts of wheat in Minneapolis and 
Duluth from Sept. 1, 1918, to Jan. 25, 
1919, were as follows, with comparisons, 
in bushels (000’s omitted) : 
1918-19 1917-18 1916-17 1915-16 








Minneapolis .. 71,195 60,209 62,766 103,930 
Duluth ....... 85,224 *16,311 18,388 85,756 
Total occ 156,419 66,520 81,154 189,686 
Duluth, OGG...  «sos%.. saves 2,837 4,005 
Totals ......156,419 66,520 83,991 193,691 


*Includes Canadian, 

Elevator stocks at Minneapolis and 
Duluth on Jan. 25, in bushels (000’s omit- 
ted) were: 











1919 1918 1917 1916 1915 

Minneapolis 23,771 684 12,423 13,871 17,132 

Duluth ... 23,687 *1,013 5,795 12,859 9,566 
Totals... 


47,458 1,597 18,218 26,640 26,698 
Duluth, b’d’d .... ee 1,204 456 99 








Totals... 47,458 1,597 19,422 27,096 26,797 

*Includes Canadian. 

BUYS MILL AND ELEVATOR SITE 

The Schreiber Milling & Grain Co., St. 
Joseph, Mo., has closed negotiations with 
the Washburn-Crosby Co. for more than 
a block of land as a site for a feed mill 
and elevator system which it will estab- 
lish in Minneapolis. 

The site comprises the entire block on 
Hiawatha Avenue between Thirty-Eighth 
and Thirty-Ninth streets and the Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul railway tracks, and 
part of the block between Thirty-Ninth 
and Fortieth streets. 

The company’s principal product is 
millfeed for stock. It now maintains a 
large branch factory at Omaha. 


ANOTHER GRAIN EMBARGO 


The grain control committee at Min- 
neapolis has again placed an embargo 
against the receipt of grain at this ter- 
minal. This time it applies to rye. No 
rye can be shipped into Minneapolis or 
St. Paul, on account of congestion at the 
terminal elevators. If elevator companies 
have cars loaded on track in the country 
and will apply for same, if possible, spe- 
cial permits will be issued to move the 
grain, in order to keep the lines open. 


LOCAL AND PERSONAL 

Cracked corn and ground feed quota- 
tions are $4@5 ton lower for the week. 

Charles H. Sanborn, sales-manager of 
the Russell-Miller Milling Co., is in the 
East. 

An Iowa miller, in commenting on the 
dullness in trade, adds, “All mills should 
close down for 30 days.” 

The annual meeting of the Chippewa 
Milling Co., of Montevideo, Minn., is to 
be held Thursday of this week. 

John J. Templeton, sales-manager of 
the Sheffield-King Milling Co., is making 
a trip through eastern territory. 

A. F. Owen, of the Cargill Commission 
Co., Minneapolis, visited the trade in Kan- 
sas City and St. Louis last week. 

Lou J. Weitzman, of the Weitzman 
Flour Co., Chicago, spent several days in 
Minneapolis last week, calling on millers. 

Fred L. Hyde, secretary of the Web- 
ster (S. D.) Milling Co., was in Min- 
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neapolis during the week, calling on old 
— , 


Frank S. Cowgill, of the Bartlett- 
Frazier €o., Chicago, has purchased a 
membership in the Minneapolis Chamber 
of Commerce. ~~ 

Rudolph Opsal has been mustered out 
of the service and is in charge of sales 
in Minnesota, Iowa, and Wisconsin, for 
the St. Paul Milling Co. 

J. C. Lewis and L. H. Day, of Minne- 
apolis, and E. C. Jerabek and J. G. Steb- 
bins, of St. Paul, are attending the retail 
bakers’ convention in Chicago. 

Charles F. Hawe, manager of the 
mixed-feed department of the American 
Hominy Co., Decatur, Ill., was in Min- 
neapolis during the week, looking up sup- 
plies. 

A report from Mott, N. D., states that 
a farmer near there has already planted 
40 acres of spring wheat. This is the 
earliest seeding of spring wheat on record 
in the Northwest. 

Two or three northwestern mills this 
week have received bids from Holland on 
fair-sized lots of flour, through the Over- 
seas Trust Co. Mills, however, are unable 
to secure export permits, so no business 
is possible. 

Charles F. Lockerby, of the Benson- 
Stabeck Co., Minneapolis, has been ap- 
pointed a member of the committee on 
the closing prices of coarse grain of the 
Chamber of Commerce, succeeding M. 
W. Smith, who resigned. 

H. W. Files, who has been in the army 
for almost 18 months, has returned to 
Minneapolis and re-entered the sales de- 
partment of the Pillsbury Flour Mills 
Co. Mr. Files will have charge of the 
durum flour sales for the company. 

Milling demand for wheat at Minne- 
apolis is very light, and premiums are 
fully 2@21%,c lower for the week. Only 
the very choicest offerings are bringifg 
1@1¥%,c over government basis, with the 
bulk of the receipts selling at government 
price. 

It is expected that a spirited fight will 
be made by millers, grain dealers and 
bankers against a bill which has been 
introduced in the Minnesota legislature 
to abolish trading in grain futures. A 
hearing on the bill is being held today, 
and many out-of-town people are attend- 
ing. : 

A. B. and J. J. Schreiber, of the 
Schreiber Milling & Grain Co., St. Joseph, 
Mo., have been in Minneapolis for the last 
week looking up a site for a mixed-feed 
mill and elevator which they propose 
building here this year. They have se- 
cured offices in the Chamber of Commerce 
district. 

L. S. Meeker, the northwestern repre- 
sentative of the Richmond Mfg. Co., sold 
three Niagara bran dusters, and three 
floor jacks for same, to the Pillsbury 
Flour Mills Co., for the mill at Anoka, 
and two No. 3 McDaniel wheat washers 
to the Russell-Miller Milling Co., for its 
new Minneapolis. mill. 

Frank L. Carey, of the Grain Corpora- 
tion at Minneapolis, has gqne to Wash- 
ington for a conference with Julius 
Barnes, on his return from Europe, rela- 
tive to future wheat prices. Some definite 
statement as to the government’s policy is 
necessary in order to relieve the present 
tension under which the milling and grain 
trade is operating. 

A bill has been introduced in the Min- 
nesota House to amend the 1917 law 
which authorizes county boards to lend 
money to residents in the county to secure 
seed and feed following crop failures, and 
providing for a lien upon the crop and 
land of such residents to secure payment 
on loan, and providing for punishment 
for violations of the provisions of this act. 

John J. Meskan, who was formerly in 
the sales department of the Commander 
Mill Co., Minneapolis, but who is now 
battalion sergeant major, Headquarters 
Company, First Division, American Ex- 

editionary Forces, writes from Luxem- 
urg, under date of Nov. 28, as follows: 
“This is a fine burg and country. Seems 
strange to get away from hellishness of 
war, fronts and shell, but guess in time 
we'll become normal again. We stopped 
action near Romaign woods below an, 
and since Nov. 10 moved from there via 
Varonnes, Verdun, Etain, etc., retracin 
much of our steps in the St. Mihiel an 
Argonne drives.” 
(Continued on page 434.) 
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Demand for flour continues sluggish, 
with prices substantially unchanged. Some 
mills are making an increased amount of 
patent, and report that the demand for 
the finer grade of flour shows a steady in- 
crease relative to that for 100 per cent. 
Mills are rather conservative in manufac- 
turing patents, but many of them are in- 
creasing their output of these grades as 
rapidly as possible. To some extent, there 
is an increased market for what are known 
as cut-straights, and this, in a limited 
way, makes possible the manufacture of 
patents independent of immediate demand 
for clear flours. 

Flour prices are about on the old level. 
There was a tendency to a somewhat low- 
er basis, but a weakening feed market has 
again stiffened flour prices. Nominally 
100 per cent flour is quoted at about $9.50, 
bulk, Kansas City, with patent at about 
$10@10.20. 

Millfeed values are less firmly main- 
tained, and bran which sold a week ago 
at $48@50 is now selling freely at $45, 
with a weak undertone. Heavier feeds 
are also weak, and white shorts are re- 
ported to have been traded in this week 
at $45@48. 

The wheat market is disturbed by the 
prospect of the release this week of large 
government reserves at southwestern ter- 
minals. It is understood that practically 
all of the Kansas City stock will be dis- 
tributed to mills in this zone, and in west- 
ern and southern Missouri. Accompany- 
ing this statement, however, is one to the 
effect that the New York headquarters of 
the Grain Corporation is favorably dis- 
posed toward distributing some of the 
Kansas City wheat to mills farther east. 


UNCERTAIN ON GOVERNMENT WHEAT 


While requisitions for wheat supplies 
out of the Grain Corporation stock at this 
terminal are said to amount to several 
times the total of wheat to be sold, there 
has at no time been any great urgency in 
mill demands for their share of the stock. 
As a matter of fact, a considerable num- 
ber of fairly large mills will not ask for 
any of the wheat, and in a great number 
of instances requisitions by individual 
mills are for small amounts. 

It was the early impression here that 
the Grain Corporation would not distribute 
any considerable part of the 13,000,000-bu 
reserve at Kansas City, but would “drib- 
ble” the wheat out in an effort to stabilize 
the market and reduce the cash premiums. 
Information available this week disputes 
this assumption, and local officials of the 
Grain Corporation declare that it is their 
intention to load out the entire stock and 
“clean up.” 

The plan is to load the wheat at once, 
and where mills desire to carry the wheat 
in Kansas City terminal elevators it will 
have to be loaded back into the houses 
again. It is stated that practically all of 
the wheat here can be graded out No. 2. 
In all probability many mills will call 
government reinspection on a large part 
of the deliveries. The Grain Corporation 
has done this regularly on all wheat load- 
ed out for its account, and may itself do 
it on wheat sold to mills. 


KANSAS CITY OUTPUT 


The output of Kansas City mills, rep- 
resenting a weekly capacity of 81,400 
bbls, with comparisons, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller, is here shown: 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
Tee WEE. waa: cnce tins ethic’ 43,500 53 
SME WUE, UN sd oh cs deeds cen 55,500 68 
bg ery ees ee 64,700 78 


Two years ago .......6..... 60,900 85 
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The output of the Omaha (Neb.) mills, 
with a weekly capacity of 24,000 bbls, was 
10,036 bbls this week, representing 41 per 
cent of activity, compared with 13,350 
bbls, or 55 per cent of activity, last week. 


SOUTHWESTERN OUTPUT 


The output of 77 mills in Nebraska, 
Missouri, Oklahoma and Kansas, outside 
of Kansas City, as reported to The North- 
western Miller, is here shown: 


Flour Pct. 

Weekly output of ac- 

capacity forweek tivity 

This week ....... 413,970 306,204 73 
Last week ....... 397,530 206,976 52 
Year ago ........ 299,820 234,052 78 
Two years ago... 294,120 196,461 66 


Export shipments by reporting, mills 
were 4,100 bbls this week, 4,978 last week, 
7,378 a year ago and 9,256 two years ago. 

Of the mills reporting, 9 reported > 
mestic business good, 23 fair, and 30 slow. 


SIGN AGREEMENTS 


When, several weeks ago, the Grain Cor- 
poration offered millers the opportunity 
to enter into an agreement with it where- 
by, in consideration of permitting the 
Corporation to requisition wheat from 
millers’ stocks, it would guarantee to take 
surplus supplies off millers’ hands July 
1 at the government price, many millers 
declined to sign the agreement, because 
they could see no particular advantage 
in it. 

Now that there seems to be more or less 
uncertainty regarding the future of wheat 
prices, a considerable number of millers 
are disposed to revise their views and to 
sign the agreement. There is a feeling 
that through some action taken, or not 
taken, by the Food: Administration the 
wheat price may go to a much lower basis, 
even before July 1. Millers argue that 
there is every reason why the Food Ad- 
ministration should exercise all of its 
force to keep prices up to the farmers’ 
guaranty, but so many things are uncer- 
tain in connection with the future that 
not every one is disposed completely to 
depend upon this. 

Of course, on all wheat taken by mills 
from the government stocks at the basis 
of 12¢c over, the miller would absorb a 
substantial loss if he carried any of this 
wheat to July 1 and resold it to the Food 
Administration. Nevertheless, there is a 
feeling that the agreement with the Grain 
Corporation offers partial insurance 
against any substantial loss. 


KIDDER COMPANY CONTINUES 


An item in this department last week 
inadvertently conveyed the impression 
that the R. E. Kidder Flour Mills had 
retired from business. This is not the 
case. While the company lost its mill by 
fire some weeks ago, it is regularly in 
business and is taking care of all of its 
regular trade by flour milled on its orders 
by other mills with which it has special 
arrangements, 

Edward Kidder, who has been sales- 
manager and principal active manager of 
the Kidder business for three or four 
years past, continues in active charge. His 
father, R. E. Kidder, is partially retired, 
but still gives some attention to the busi- 
ness. Tentative plans are under way for 
acquiring a mill. 


H,. Cc, NUNN HEADS NEW COMPANY 


An error in transmission by the tele- 
graph company made an article in last 
week’s issue state that H. C. Munn, su- 
perintendent of the Kansas-Missouri Ele- 
vator, was to head the new Liberty Mill- 
ing Co., which will build a mill at Kansas 
City. The name should have read H. C. 
Nunn. 


WILL OF HENRY LASSEN 


Interesting provisions in the will of 
Henry Lassen, late president of the Kan- 


sas Milling Co., Wichita, Kansas, are thus 
described by the Wichita Beacon: 

Under the will, Mrs.. Mary Lassen, the 
widow, will receive one-half of the entire 
estate, while the five children, two of 
whom were step-children of Mr. Lassen, 
share the remaining half in equal parts. 
The will is dated Jan, 20, 1915. Attached 
is a codicil dated Jan. 3, 1918. 

The estate is to be held in trust until 
Jan. 1, 1926, and managed during that 
time by four trustees. These trustees ap- 
pointed under the will made out in 1915- 
were Mrs. Mary Lassen, C. M. Jackman, 
Howard Case and C. V. Topping. The 
codicil made Henry Comley and Charles 
A. McGill, Mr. Lassen’s two sons-in-law, 
trustees in place of Mr. Topping and Mr. 
Case. 

During the period that the estate is 
held in trust, Mrs. Mary Lassen is to be 
paid $1,000 a month for current expenses 
and household expenses. The Lassen home 
on Belmont is deeded to Mrs. Lassen. 
Under the will if any of the children 
either is married or reaches the age of 25 
before the end of the period that the 
estate is held in trust, he or she is to be 
paid a lump sum of $10,000. This amount 
or any other advanced to any of the heirs 
of the estate is to be deducted at the final 
settlement. 

Mr. Lassen asked that his insurance be 
invested in first-class municipal bonds and 
the interest paid to Mrs. Lassen until the 
end of the trust period at which time she 
shall receive the principal. He also re- 
quested that any money accumulated be- 
fore January, 1926, be invested in munic- 
ipal bonds. 

James T. McInnes and Francis E. Mc- 
Innes, the stepchildren of Mr. Lassen, had 
some money due them from the estate of 
their father. Mr. Lassen authorized the 
trustees to pay them this amount at any 
time they wished, and deduct it from their 
share when final settlement was made. 

Besides disposing of the estate, Mr. 
Lassen made only two requests in his 
will. He asked that the majority of the 
stock of the Kansas Milling Co. be held 
intact unless it was absolutely necessary 
to dispose of it. He also requested that 
his stepson, James McInnes, and his two 
sons, William and Aldrich, be given an 
opportunity to learn the milling business 
if they so desired. 

There was nothing in the will or codicil 
which would indicate the value of the 
estate. 

NOTES 


George G. Sohlberg, president of the 
Acme Milling Co., Oklahoma City, Okla., 
spent several days here this week. 

O. F. Olson and Roger Hurd, vice- 
presidents of the Red Star Milling Co., 
Wichita, Kansas, were in Kansas City 
this week. 

J. O. Laird, sales-manager of the Up- 
dike Milling Co., Omaha, Neb., was in 
town the first of the week. He will spend 
the next two weeks visiting connections in 
the South. 

The Clyde (Kansas) Milling & Elevator 
Co. is planning to add a 500-bbl mill in 
the near future. The new mill will be of 
steel and concrete construction, and mod- 
ern in every respect. 

F. W. Mann has resigned as mill super- 
intendent for the Bowersock Mills & Pow- 
er Co., Lawrence, Kansas, to accept a 
similar position with the Midland Milling 
Co., Kansas City, Mo. 

Ralph C. Sowden, president and man- 
ager of the New Era Milling Co., Arkan- 
sas City, Kansas, spent Wednesday in 
Kansas City. With George W. Hoyland, 
of the George W. Hoyland Flour Co., 
Mr. Sowden will leave Jan. 28 for a. fort- 
nights’ trip through the South and South- 
east. 

Thomas H. Sopher, superintendent of 
the International Milling Co., New Prague, 
Minn., visited friends here this week. Mr. 
Sopher formerly lived at Kansas City, 
and was superintendent and local manager 
of the 4,000-bbl Rex mill formerly op- 
erated here by the Kehlor Flour Mills 
Co., of St. Louis. 

A press notice states that a suit for 
$3,000,000 has been filed in the federal 
court at Omaha against the Loose-Wiles 
Biscuit Co. by Miss Grace Osborne and 
Mrs. Louis Osborne Ferson, of Council 
Bluffs, Iowa, who claim to have invented 
a pork and bean biscuit. It is claimed in 
the suit that the Loose-Wiles company 
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undertook to exploit the combination bis- 
cuit, and failed to do so. Officers of the 
company here say they know nothing 
about the matter or the claim for damage. 





SALINA 


The flour demand during the past week 
has been fair, with local mills running 
about half-time. Quotations, bulk, Kan- 
sas City, on fancy patent range $10.25@ 
10.50 bbl; straight, $9.75@10.25;- first 
clears, $8@8.75. Millfeed has taken a 
tumble, prices on bran in mixed cars be- 
ing $42@47 ton, delivered Kansas City; 
shorts, $46@51, basis Kansas City. 

Local mills have not requisitioned much 
wheat from government stocks at Kansas 
City, which are to be released in the next 
week or so, although one or two thought 
it necessary to put in a request for about 
150,000 bus. In the face of the release, 
premiums of l5c over the government 
prices are being paid by some mills. Dur- 
ing the past week this territory has been 
favored with unusually mild weather for 
this time of the year. 

NOTES 

J. S. Hargett, manager for the new 
Robinson Milling Co., announces that the 
mill will be operating next week. 

J. Lynch, general manager for the Web- 
er Flour Mills Corporation, is on a short 
trip to Kansas City and Chicago. 

J. R. Forsyth, general manager for the 
Longmont (Colo.) Farmers’ Milling & 
Elevator Co., was in town this week on his 
way to Kansas City. 





Michigan Bakers’ Convention 

Toteno, Onto, Jan. 25.—The annual 
convention of the Michigan Association of 
Master Bakers was held at the Hotel 
Statler, Detroit, Jan. 21-22, and was well 
attended. The banquet and cabaret, with 
an attendance of about 175, was held the 
evening of Jan. 21. Joseph Mills, of the 
Mills-Fox Baking Co., Detroit, acted as 
toastmaster, and the speakers included 
Mayor James Coussins, of Detroit, and 
the Hon. David E. Heineman, food ad- 
ministrator of Wayne County. 

The programme of the business meet- 
ings consisted of addresses by I. M. Hick- 
man, president of the association; George 
S. Ward, president American Association 
of the Baking Industry; Eugene Lipp, 
president Retail Merchant Bakers’ Asso- 
ciation; Elmer L. Cline, chief of baking 
division, Indiana food administration; 
John M. Hartley, secretary Retail Mer- 
chant Bakers’ Association; Joseph M. 
Bell, secretary American Association of 
Baking Industry, and E. D. Strain, who 
spoke on the American Institute of Bak- 
ing. 

The association voted to affiliate with 
the Retail Merchant Bakers of America, 
and to appoint delegates to attend the 
next meeting. It also voted to continue 
the present practice against the return of 
stale bread. No action was taken in re- 
gard to the standardization of bread. 

The officers elected were: Charles H. 
Lawrence, Lawrence bakery, Lansing, 
president; Louis Steiner, a retired baker, 
Detroit, vice-president; Alex C. Horn- 
kohl, Hornkohl bakery, Manistee, treas- 
urer; E. J. Warren, Warren bakery, 
Grand Rapids, secretary. 

W. H. Wiearn, Jr. 





Exports for Week Ending Jan. 18, 1919 


Wheat Corn Flour Oats 

From— bus bus bbis bus 
New York.. 171,000 141,000 286,000 765,000 
Portland, 

Maine ...1,222,000 ..... 108,000 .....- 
Boston ..... $08,000 ..c0e sesee 221,000 
Philadeiphia 42,000 ..... 40,000 660,000 
WAIGIBOTO..: cesses cesses 85,000 190,000 
Newp. NewS ....:2 ceces 3,000 ...+-. 
N. Orleans.. 325,000 105,000 153,000 579,000 
Port Arthur, 

Texas .... 262,000 ..... 68,000 ....66 





Tots., wk.2,443,000 246,000 728,000 2,315,000 
Prev. week.3,575,000 125,000 695,000 2,436,000 
U. K’gdom. .1,863,000 100,000 189,000 





“Continent .. 580,000 141,000 523,000 ...... 
8. and Ctl. 

PX ee eee ee ee 11,000 3 ...--. 
Wee BmGRGR... cessor semen C.600. . sees 
Other 

countries.. ...... fo) Pe ee eee es 

Totals ...2,443,000 246,000 728,000 2,315,000 





Summary of U. S. and Canadian Exports 
July 1 to *Same time 


Jan. 18,1919 last year 
Wheat, bus .......... 97,443,000 44,496,000 
Flour, bbis ........-- 10,653,000 3,371,000 
Totals as wheat, bus. 145,381,000 659,667,000 
Corn, DUB ss.cccescces 3,945,000 8,097,000 
Oats, bus ....-.--eeee 59,194,000 64,524,000 


*Few points reporting. 
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The output of wheat flour by the Chi- 
cago mills for the week ending Jan. 25, 
was estimated at 15,250 bbls, or 56 per 
cent of capacity, compared with 21,250, 
or 75 per cent, last week, 17,500, or 58 
per cent, in 1918, and 23,250, or 89 per 
cent, in 1917. 

This output, the smallest weekly pro- 
duction by the local mills in a long time, 
illustrates the condition of the flour mar- 
ket. There is just one consolation, and 
that js that everybody is experiencing the 
same trouble. Very rarely can a broker 
‘or middleman be found who is satisfied 
with the amount of business he is doing. 

The wide range of flour quotations of- 
fered this week was as irregular as that 
of last week. Any one in the market 
for most any grade of flour could pur- 
chase same at his own figures. There still 
continues to be some of the 100 per cent 
flour made and sold here at around $9.25, 
in sacks. Two leading mills in Minneap- 
olis were the principals in the trading in 
this commodity this week. 

A few mills in Kansas and the hard 
winter states have lowered their quota- 
tions on flour 30@45c bbl in a week, but 
others in the same territory vary in prices 
50c bbl. Ninety-five per cent patents 
from the Southwest are easily obtained 
at $10.05, in car lots, while other mills 
are asking $10.50, both quotations being 

- in jutes. Middlemen claim that most bak- 
ers have announced that they are not go- 
ing to take on any more flour during the 
present month excepting an occasional 
car. 

The problem as to what the next few 
days may bring forth in the flour market 
that might result in something serious, 
such as a loss of 50c@$1 bbl on flour, 
has keyed the buyers up to a point where 
they fear to take any chances. It was 
generally supposed that, when the sub- 
stitutes were done away with, the demand 
for wheat flour would be very heavy, but 
it is a fact that it is not going into con- 
sumption to even as great an extent as 
during ordinary times. 

Certain bakers that have built up their 
reputation on good, wholesome bread are 
using a considerable quantity of the best 
grades of flour, but jobbers to the retail 
trade claim that the amount of flour they 
are putting out to go to the homes in 
Chicago is very small. 

REGARDING EXPORTING OF FLOUR 

In an interview with James P. Robert- 
son, Chicago, a well-known steamship 
agent who has worked for the interest of 
western flour exporters in the develop- 
ment of their trade in the past, several - 

interesting conditions in connection with 
the steamship situation were offered. Mr. 
Robertson stated that his various United 
Kingdom interests operated by Furness, 
Withy & Co., Ltd., are at present allotted 
approximately 30 per cent of each steamer 
for commercial cargo, and thought it 

would not be ae before the percentage 

would be increased. 

Mr. Robertson is strongly in favor of 
all millers taking action with the neces- 
sary parties with the view of again estab- 
lishing the issuance of through bills of 
lading, for without such development mill- 
ers may find it very difficult to handle 
their export trade when the government 
releases the handling of wheat products. 
Due to the government control, no rates 
at present are being quoted on wheat flour 
by the steamer lines. 

forward to the time when the 
flour trade will again be on a pre-war 
basis, Mr. Robertson advises that his serv- 
ices have agreed to give so-called “pro- 
tection” on freight contracts they may 


close, the clause to be inserted reading as 
follows: “Shippers are to be given the 
benefit of any lower commercial rate that 
may be accepted on the same commodities 
on the same steamer, provided receivers 
in the United Kingdom receive benefit of 
each reduction.” 

Mr. Robertson is anxious to renew his 
business acquaintances among the many 
mills the products of which he has han- 
dled, and will answer any questions that 
may be asked concerning this problem of 
again being able to export flour. 

SUBSTITUTES MOVING SLOWLY 

V. J. Petersen, chairman of the Mill- 
ing Division of the Grain Corporation, 
in speaking of the clearing up of the sub- 
stitutes for flour, stated today that the 
arrivals are still rather heavy, and that 
his work will probably last for several 
days. a: 

Through this division the substitutes 
from nine states, Illinois, Wisconsin, 


‘ Michigan, Minnesota, the Dakotas and 


one or two others, are being brought here, 
inspected, and if necessary, repacked and 
shipped eastward. Car lots are routed 
direct to the East, and inspected at ar- 
rival of destination. There has been con- 
siderable corn flour rejected of late, ow- 
ing to its quality. 
RICE FLOUR SITUATION SERIOUS 


Mention has been made in these col- 
umns as to the stock of rice flour owned 
by dealers in Chicago, the amount prob- 
ably aggregating 50,000 sacks, and that 
so far it has been impossible to move same 
through the Food Administration or for 
export. Maurice Pincoffs, president of 
the Maurice Pincoffs Co., prominent ex- 
porters of rice of late years, was recently 
named among the rice flour owners to 
confer with the Food Administration at 
Washington in an effort to obtain some re- 
lief as to the disposal of rice flour. 

In speaking of the situation today he 
said that, of the 50,000 sacks owned in 
Chicago, the average price was around 
714¢c per lb, and that some of the owners 
had disposed of their holdings as low as 
2c per lb. A few cables have been re- 
ceived from London, offering for the 
flour a net price of 2%,¢ per Ib in Chicago. 

Dealers fear that, with the hot weather 
coming on, the flour will become wormy, 
this commodity being more susceptible to 
trouble of this kind than wheat flour, and 
the only remedy is by freezing in cold 
storage. One dealer in Chicago, it is said, 
if there is no relief soon, stands to lose 
around $200,000. Mr. Pincoffs estimates 
that there are 150,000 bags of rice flour 
throughout the country. 


REQUESTS FOR GOVERNMENT WHEAT 


Indications are that the 675,000 bus of 
soft red wheat here held by the Grain 
Corporation will be readily disposed of 
by the new order to sell the holdings to 
millers. Many applications are coming 
in, and officials think that they will also 
find a demand for the 6,000,000 bus of 
white wheat that is held here, because of 
the scarcity of red. The soft red crop 
has been closely marketed, and very lit- 
tle is available. The price is 12c over 
the government basis, or $2.38 for No. 2 
red. There have been sales in the open 
market at 13@14c over for car lots of 
No. 1 and No. 2 red, and some choice No. 
3 red brought 14c over. No. 2 hard sold 
at $2.24, or le over basic price. Total 
stocks of wheat here on Jan. 18 were 14,- 
165,000 bus. 


HIGH PRICES FOR CASH RYE 

One thing that no one can understand 
is why the Grain Corporation continues 
to pay $1.62 for cash rye when the futures 
are selling at big discounts. February 
rye is lle under the cash, and May has 
sold at 15¢ discount. Chicago is the high- 
est*rye market in the country, and is 


drawing rye here from many points; even 
al has sobd sye withia a few days 
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to come here. Dealers find a big profit in 
py one rye here, and stocks are 1,800,- 
000 bus. 


Elevator people are buying car lots of 
No. 2 at %@lc under the government 
price, and mixing No. 3 with it to make 
a good grade of No. 2 and sell round lots 
to the government at $1.62. There were 
10 days’ free ge with their sales, but 
they make up by the additional time that 
the rye remains in store. Officials here 
say they know nothing about why the 
price is held up. 

NOTES 

John I. Logan, of the Industrial Ap- 
pliance Co., will take a vacation of two 
or three weeks in Florida. 

Frank G. Crowell, acting head of the 
Grain Corporation, who was here a week 
ago, has returned to New York. 

John J. Stream, chairman of the Coarse 
Grain Division of the Food Administra- 
tion, has returned to Washington. 

Harry G. Randall, manager of the Mid- 
land Milling Co., Kansas City, was in 
Chicago Wednesday on his way to the 
East. 

John Canvin has been reappointed flour 
inspector by the Board of Trade directors. 
All inspectors and other employees have 
been reappointed for the year. 

Permits are now necessary to move all 
grains to Milwaukee.. The order requir- 
ing them was issued by Regional Director 
Aishton, of the northwestern zone. None 
are necessary to move coarse grains to 


other primary markets, but on wheat ship- - 


ments permits have to be secured. 

Ralph Denio, of the J. W. Denio Mill- 
ing Co., Sheridan, Wyo., who was in 
Chicago this week looking over conditions 
here, returned home with the intention of 
reducing his output of flour to 16 hours’ 
run. He has found it almost impossible 
to dispose of his output on 24 hours’ run. 


President L. F. Gates, of the Board of 
Trade, remained in Washington this week 
to look after the interest of the wheat 
trade. ‘Illness of Attorney Glasgow, who 
has been preparing the wheat bill for 
the agricultural committee of the lower 
house, has delayed work, but it is now pro- 
gressing. 

The coarse grain trade was in a semi- 
panic condition Friday and Saturday, 
there being the first real liquidation by 
the outsiders in months. Lowest prices 
for current futures were made, and 
showed losses from Jan, 8 ot 27@305%c 
on corn and 14%@16%4¢ on oats. Cash 
corn on Saturday was 5@10c lower here, 
and in a majority of the other markets. 
There were 50,000 bus cash corn taken in 
on January delivery to be moved to west- 
ern fields. 

A few speculators who have been suc- 
cessful on the downturn in grains have ar- 
ranged for sending a representative to 
ask for a hearing: at the te meet- 
ing in Washington, Jan. 28. They desire 
to protest against fixing a price on hogs 
for February above 12c. They say they 
are working for the consumers. It was 
not many months ago they were thinking 
more of their own interests than the con- 
sumers’, when they were long on the mar- 
ket and working for an advance. 

A decided falling off was noticeable in 
the movement of corn from the country 
this week, owing to soft roads and the 
break in prices. In three weeks corn 
futures have declined 24@29%%c bu, and 
cash corn has dropped 15@17e. There is 
a slight profit in making No. 4 corn for 
delivery on January sale, and deliveries 
on such contracts have been unusually 
free. The No. 4 corn is deliverable at 
4@4¥Y,c discount during this and next 
month, with the regular percentage of 
moisture. 





WISCONSIN 


Mitwavxee, Wis., Jan. 25—The flour 
production of the Milwaukee mills, with 
a weekly capacity of 18,000 bbls, was 
2,500 this week, representing 14 per cent 
of capacity. Last week, mills with the 
same capacity turned out 11,300, or 63 
per cent; a year ago, mills’ with a capacity 
of 16,000 bbls turned out 4,500, or 28 per 
cent. There was no rye or corn flour pro- 
duction this week nor last. Rye produc- 
tion last year, 4,200 bbls, 

The flour situation this week was very 
unsatisfactory. Only one mill was in 
operation, but next week another will 
start up. Part of the week, mills report- 
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ed a business, but during the latter 
days ores dro S 


pped off. Buyers are 
taking only what is absolutelv necessary 
for immediate requirements. Millers have 
been hoping for some business from the 
Grain Corporation. Offers have been sub- 
mitted each week, but no business has 
resulted. ; 

Owing to the decline in millfeeds mill- 
ers advanced patents 15c this week, and 
quoted same at $10.60@11.02, in cotton. 
There was very little demand for bakers 
patent. Practically all the large bak- 
eries are well supplied, but some of the 
small omg have been buying in small 
lots. Mills are holding at $10.56 for 95 
per cent. 

There was only a moderate demand for 
first clear, which is held at $9.40@9.60, 
in cotton. There was practically no de- 
mand for setond clear; millers are ask- 
ing $8@8.50, in cotton. 

Kansas patent was slow sale. Jobbers 
offered freely at $10.25, but owing to the 
slow demand locally they were out of the 
market all the week. There was no de- 
mand for 100 per cent flour, and it was 
offered at $9.50, with no buyers. 

There was no change in the rye flour 
situation. Millers report no business, and 
did no grinding. Prices were submitted 
to the Grain Corporation this week, 
but no business resulted. Cash rye de- 
clined sharply. There was no inquiry 
from the domestic trade for rye flour. 
Stocks here are not heavy, and millers are 
holding at $9.40 for white, $8.50@8.75 for 
straight, and $8 for dark, in cotton. 

Corn flour business is absolutely dead. 
Local millers made no flour this week, but 
gave their attention to package goods. 
Prices were quoted at $3.75 in 100-lb 
sacks. There was very little demand for 
corn meal, with quotations at $3.55 per 
100 Ibs, in cotton. Both eastern and 
southern demand dropped off. 


MILLFEED 


Millfeed was dull and lower, with 
prices off about $2@3 for the week. 
Shippers were not in the market except 
they had orders, and did no buying for 
deferred shipment. Their ideas of values 
are not in accordance with prices asked 
by millers. Bran and middlings sold at 
the same price, and in some cases flour 
middlings were offered at same price as 
middlings. Red dog was off $5 ton, with 
no demand at the decline. 

Local mills are fairly sold ahead, but 
will have feed to offer for February ship- 
ment: The feeling is that prices will seek 
a much lower level. There was very 
little inquiry from the East for feed. 
Northwestern country mills were under- 
selling Milwaukee, and Minneapolis mar- 
kets and shippers filled their wants from 
that section. 

The state trade was not so brisk. The 
mild weather curtailed demand, and buy- 
ers were looking for lower prices. The 
decline in barley and oats had a consider- 
able effect on sentiment. Screenings were 
very dull and difficult to sell; prices 
showed wide ranges. 


NOTES 


Grain in store this week in Milwaukee: 
wheat, 2,618,533 bus; corn, 41,566; oats, 
1,617,433; barley, 1,839,388; rye, 1,494,- 
946. 

The Menasha (Wis.) Wholesale Co., 
jobber in flour and feed, has plans for a 
one-story warehouse, 30x100, to be erected 
in the spring. 

John H. Crittenden, vice-president of 
J. B. A. Kern & Sons, Inc., has received 
word from his son, Captain James L. Crit- 
tenden, that he has been made command- 
ing officer of his battalion of heavy field 
artillery in France. 

Heavy stocks of government holdings 
of grain by the Food Administration fill 
a large share of the elevator storage in 
Milwaukee. The Chamber of Commerce 
is endeavoring to obtain relief through 
the loading of grain boats in the harbor. 

H. M. Stratton, of the Donahue-Strat- 
ton Co., Milwaukee, attended a meeting 
in Washington as a delegate of the Coun- 
cil of Grain Exchanges, at which legisla- 
tion was discussed covering the handling 
of the 1919 wheat crop and the carrying 
out of the guaranty to the producer. 

Ralph Wenk has been elected treasurer 
and general manager of the Marinette 
(Wis.) Flour Mill Co., to fill the vacancy 
caused by the death of his father, John 
F. Wenk. Officers re-elected at the an- 
nual meeting were: president, Reuben C. 
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Merryman; vice-president, D. J. Mada- 
gin; secretary, A, Z. White. 

Resolutions protesting against the pro- 
posed telephone toll charges were adopted 
by the board of directors of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce. The Railway Commis- 
sion of Wisconsin has denied the applica- 
tion of the Wisconsin Telephone Co. for 
approval of the proposed new rates, and 
the attorney general of the state has de- 
cided to use the power of the courts to 
restrict tae government from interfering 
with the state’s rights in this matter. 

H. N. Wuson. 





Iowa Grain Dealers Meet 

-The fifteenth annual convention. of the 
Farmers’ Grain Dealers’ Association of 
Iowa, which was held Jan. 21-23 at Cedar 
Rapids, was one of the best attended 
meetings the association has ever held. 
The registration was upwards of 500. 
The co-operative plan, evolution of the 
grain business, mutual insurance, audit- 
ing, and many other kindred subjects of 
especial interest to the co-operative ele- 
vator business, were discussed; keen in- 
terest in the proceedings was evinced by 
the delegates. 

The year 1918 was a profitable one for 
a majority of the companies. Some of 
them reported a saving to their stock- 
holders of $15,000 to $20,000. It was esti- 
mated that the farmer grain companies 
of Iowa during the last year handled ap- 
proximately 150,000,000 bus of grain. 
Thirty-eight new companies were organ- 
ized in the state in 1918. It is said that 
at least one-fourth of the farmers in 
Iowa are now allied with co-operative ele- 
vator companies, and the propaganda 
work now being carried on by the associa- 
tion is expected to bring others into line 
eventually. 

The question of good roads was one 
that came in for considerable discussion, 
and a resolution was adopted to the effect 
that the association favored the return by 
the state of all automobile taxes to the 
counties from which they originated, to 
be applied to road work in these counties. 
The convention also went on record as 
opposing the daylight saving bill, because 
it necessitated farmers working during 
the hottest hours of the day. 

The Farmers’ National Co-operative 


Elevator Mutual Insurance Association of - 


Iowa is an auxiliary of the association, 
and was formed about 10 years ago. 
During that time it has met with success, 
and is gradually growing in importance. 
It added about $916,000 to the risks car- 
ried during 1918, making a total in all 
in force of upwards of $2,600,000. 

Lieutenant Governor E. R. Moore gave 
a short, snappy talk on the next Liberty 
Loan, and advised the elevator managers 
to be prepared to go the limit, because 
the country needed all the money it could 
raise. He also advised them to be on their 
guard against those who are prone to 
spread the doctrine of discontent, and to 
apply the same common-sense to reason- 
ing out criticism of the government as 
they do to the conduct of their own indi- 
vidual business. 

The majority of the elevator companies 
that are members of the association han- 
die flour and feed, buying in mixed and 
straight cars. The yearbook of the asso- 


- ciation states that 291 companies handle 


feed, and 168 flour and feed. The con- 
vention, in consequence, was attended by 
a number of salesmen, but owing to the 
uncertainties as to market prices, very 
little flour was sold during the meeting. 

The elevator managers, as a rule, were 
bears on prices, and expected lower levels 
to prevail before long. They felt that 
the government would take steps shortly 
to bring about a downward revision of 
prices to satisfy the demands of the work- 
ing classes for cheaper bread.. Stocks of 
flour and feed carried are about as slim as 
possible. The managers consider it haz- 
ardous to do otherwise. 

Salesmen at the convention were: Arthur 
C. Barthe and A. P, Glenn, Russell-Miller 
Milling Co; Frank H. Minnis, Hubbard 
Milling Co; Say W. Geer, Century Mill- 
ing Co; J. E. Townsend, Mystic Milling 
Co; Harry Winter, Wells-Abbott-Nieman 
Co; Dan Wheater, Springfield Milling Co; 
C. D. Ackerman, mander Mill Co; 
John V. Bass, Benedict Flour & Feed Co; 
Roy P. Purchase, Interstate Flour & Feed 
Co; Ed Stoltze, Mason City Flour & 
Feed Co; Maurice J. Cohen and E. J. 
Peterson,. Northwestern Feed Co. 

Rosert T. Bearry. 
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The flour output of Seattle mills, with 
a combined weekly capacity of 46,800 
bbls, was 19,700, or 42 per cent of ca- 
pacity, this week, against 19,130, or 40 
per cent, last week, 41,966, or 89 per 
cent, a year ago, 18,800, or 43 per cent, 


two years ago, 21,077, or 52 per cent, . 


three years ago, and 16,378, or 40 per 
cent, four years ago. 

The flour output of Tacoma mills, with 
a combined weekly capacity ot 57,000 
bbls, was 18,835, or 33 per cent of ca- 
pacity, against 19,370, or 33 per cent, 
last week, 46,241, or 81 per cent, a year 
ago, 37,581, or 65 per cent, two years 
ago, and 37,421, or 66 per cent, three 
years ago. 

The feed shortage and heavy demand 
for it at almost unprecedentedly high 
levels are the dominating factors in flour 
quotations, While mills are able to main- 
tain flour prices in sales of mixed cars at 
a fair price basis on account of the keen 
demand for feed, the same reason makes 
it possible to sell straight carloads of 
flour at a breakeven or less than cost 
basis for the flour alone. As a result, 
flour prices are lower and the market is 
largely dictated by buyers. 

Soft wheat mill-run feed is quoted nom- 
inally at $45 ton at mill, but can readily 
be sold at $50. Montana feed has been 
arriving here in some volume, and has 
been sold to the jobber at $37@38 ton. 

The nominal quotation for soft wheat 
flour is based on $10.75 bbl for patent at 
mill, cotton 14’s, in mixed cars. Montana 
straights are quoted by a number of mills 
at $9.50, track, at coast terminals, with 
most mills, however, quoting $9.90@10.20 
for straight and second patent and 40c 
bbl more for first patent, and securing 
the cream of the trade. North Dakota 
mills are also offering at low prices in 
instances, but the general range for first 
patent is $10.70@11.10 bbl. 


COMMERCIAL FEEDINGSTUFF BILL 


A bill has been introduced in the state 
senate to regulate the sale of sacked con- 
centrated feedingstuffs, which affects, in 
addition to other feeds, feeds made from 
all ground cereals or byproducts thereof, 
including wheat bran, wheat middlings 
and wheat shorts. 

The bill provides’ that the seller of 
such feeds must file with the commis- 
sioner of agriculture a statement of in- 
tent to sell, and a sworn certificate stat- 
ing the name or brand, the ingredients of 
the feed and the minimum percentage of 
crude fat and crude protein contained, 
which information must also be contained 
on a tag or label affixed to the package, 
which shall also state its weight. A cer- 
tified copy of an analysis of the feed, 
signed by the chemist of the Washington 
Experiment Station, is made prima facie 
evidence of the composition of the feed. 

An act has also been introduced in the 
Utah state legislature, the provisions of 
which are in the main the same as the fore- 


going. 
NOTES 


S. E. Dodge, manager Park Milling 
Co., Livingston, Mont., was in Seattle 
last Monday. 

John C. Norvell, manager The North- 
western Milling Co., Helena, Mont., has 
been calling on the trade this week. 

The condition of winter wheat continues 
excellent in the Pacific Northwest. The 
snow cover is very light, but the mild 
winter has prevented damage so far. 

The proposed release of government 
susie a wheat has not yet been put 
into effect on the north Pacific Coast. 


Government reserves on Puget Sound and 
the Columbia River are about 8,000,000 

Coarse grains: No. 2 feed barley, $50 
ton; 40-lb barley, $46.50; No. 2 white 
feed oats, $50; milo maize, $48,—all 
sacked; 38-lb white clipped eastern oats, 
bulk, $46; No. 3 eastern yellow corn, 
bulk, $54.50. 

Frank B. Pitcher, formerly Seattle rep- 
resentative for the Royal Milling Co., of 


Great Falls, Mont., is acting as agent for 


the Bozeman (Mont.) Milling Co., during 
a serious illness with influenza of B. J. 
O'Reilly, its north Pacific Coast represen- 
tative. 

bus. 





SAN FRANCISCO 


San Francisco, Cau. Jan. 25.—In- 
duced by lower flour prices, notably from 
northwestern mills, there was a fairly ac- 
tive demand for flour this week. Many of 
the large buyers among jobbers and bak- 
ers covered for their needs for 60 to 90 
days, believing that present prices, based 
on the higher prices being obtained for 
millfeed, are as low as can be expected. 

While little clear flour has been offered 
by eastern mills, offerings from Washing- 
ton and Oregon mills were quite plenti- 
ful. Ata differential in price of 30@40c 
bbl under straight grade flour, it is 
thought that macaroni factories will begin 
using clears exclusively, as was the case 
in pre-war times. 

Mill prices for car-lot buyers are as 
follows: 100 per cent soft wheat flour, 
$10.40@10.70; Montana flour, $10.65@ 
10.80 for straight grades; patents, 20@ 
40c more; northern clear flour, $10@10.20, 

California mill prices on feed are un- 
changed at $38 ton for bran, $40 for 
mixed feed, and $47@50 for middlings, 
at which prices there is ample demand 
to absorb all offerings. 

The coarse grain market is feature- 
less, with prices or unchanged, as 
follows: barley, spot feed, $2.20@2.25 per 
ctl; shipping, $2.27@2.30; oats, red feed, 
$2.30@2.45; corn, California yellow, $2.70 
@2.85. 

* ® 

A. H. Hankerson & Co., flour and grain 
brokers, formerly of Seattle, Wash., have 
opened offices in the Merchants’ Ex- 
change Building, this city. 

H. H. Coox. 





OREGON 

Portianp, Orecon, Jan. 25.—The flour 
output of Portland mills, with a combined 
weekly capacity of 40,500 bbls, was 17,456, 
or 43 per cent of capacity, this week, 
against 30,255, or 74 per cent, last week, 
and $2,563, or 98 per cent, a year ago. 

Just at the time when the mills here 
were contemplating closing down because 
of the lack of export business, the gov- 
ernment came into the market with a 
small order for prompt shipment. Sev- 
eral new steamers became available for 
flour-loading, and the Grain Corporation 
was induced to place business with the 
millers. Only about 50 per cent of the 
flour tendered was accepted, but this was 
better than shutting down, especially as 
hope was held out that additional orders 
might be given to the mills before long. 
Of the 300,000 bbls understood ‘to have 
been purchased, about 100,000 will be 
loaded at Portland, making two cargoes. 

A fair amount of local business is pass- 
ing, and prices are holding steady on the 
basis of $11.05 for patents. Millfeed quo- 
tations also remain unchanged, but the 
demand has slowed down materially, be- 
cause of the high prices asked and the 
mild weather. 

In view of the unsettled condition of 
the eastern grain market, the session of 
the Merchants’ Exchange today was post- 
poned, Closing bids yesterday were: 
sacked oats, $48.50@49 ton; bulk oats, 


bulk corn, $55@57; feed bar- 


$46@48.50; 
ley, $48.50@49; standard barley, $49.50. 


NEW-EXPORTING AND IMPORTING FIRM 
A corporation has been formed by 
ane business men of this city, 
nown as the Wilcox-Hayes Co., to en- 
gage in import and export trade. The 
members of the firm are R. B. Wilcox, 
formerly president of the Portland Flour- 
ing Mills Co., George V. Hayes, who was 
oriental representative of the same firm 
and later divisional manager of the Mill- 
ing Division of the Grain Corporation, 
and John S. Campbell, of the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad Co. Mr. Hayes, who was 
a resident of the Orient for 17 years as 
representative of the Portland Flouring 
Mills Co. and the Sperry Flour Co., is now 
in Japan. 

The new firm, which is backed by ample 
resources, will export, in addition to food- 
stuffs, lumber and machinery, and in re- 
turn import millfeed and foodstuffs, hard- 
woods and sulphur. 

J. M. Lownspate. 





NASHVILLE 

Nasnvitte, Tenn., Jan. 25.—Flour 
trade was of good volume at the south- 
eastern mills until the announcement of 
release of wheat by the Grain Corpora- 
tion. This caused a decline of about 20c 
in soft wheat flour, and also a halt in 
demand, as buyers were inclined to look 
for a further decline in values. How- 
ever, a weaker tone to millfeed prices had 
the effect of steadying prices, and gave 
millers inclination to maintain prices. 

While conditions have been somewhat 
unsettled, many millers are of the opinion 
that the situation will become normal. 
There was much interest in the announce- 
ment that there will be no change in the 
method of handling the 1918 crop. There 
is also lively interest in the plans of 
Mr. Hoover to take care of the food situa- 
tion in Europe. 

Quotations at the end of the week were 
substantially as follows: best or short 
soft winter wheat patents, 98 Ibs, in cot- 
ton, f.o.b. Ohio River points, $11.25@ 
11.80; 100 per cent flour, $10.50@10.75. 

Kansas flours are being offered at a 
decline of 40c, while Minnesota mills were 
offering but small concession. Rehan- 
dlers reported moderate volume of busi- 
ness. Quotations: best spring wheat flour, 
98 Ibs, cotton or jute, $10.80@11; hard 
winter wheat flour, $10.40@10.60. 

The wheat situation was quiet. The an- 
nouncement of the Grain Corporation that 
holdings would be released brought out 
some scattering offerings of small lots of 
wheat, but the attitude of the mills was 
said to be indifferent. Mills are said to 
have stocks that will cover their demands 
for the next 60 days. Local soft winter 
wheat is quoted around $2.50. The condi- 
tion of the growing wheat crop in Ten- 
nessee and Kentucky is reported ex- 
cellent, with no damage by the recent 
freeze. 

Millfeed has been showing an under- 
tone of weakness, prices having declined 
$2@3 ton. The demand is reported slow. 
Quotations: wheat bran, 100-lb bags, ton, 
f.o.b. Ohio River points, $46@48; mixed 
feed, $48@50; shorts or standard mid- 
dlings, $52@54, 

The corn-meal situation continues 
quiet, sales being light, with wide range 
of prices. Quotations: plain meal, in 
bags, per 100 10s, $3@3.60, mainly $3.25 
@3.30; bolted meal, 15@20c more. 


OUTPUT 


Nashville and southeastern mills, with 
a capacity of 201,570 bbls, showed an out- 
put for the week of 103,696, or 51.4 per 
cent of capacity, compared with 96,917 
bbls and 50.4 per cent last week, 33.2 per 
cent the same week in 1918, 61 in 1917, 
70.9 in 1916, 70 in 1915, 63.8 in 1914, 52.1 
in 1913 and 50.5 in 1912. 


STOCKS 
Stocks at Nashville, with comparison, 
as reported through the Grain Exchange: 


Jan, 25 Jan. 18 

Flour, bbia .........0++5 22,600 20,800 

WReat, BWP oc veccccecee 222,000 256,000 

COCR, DUS o6 si cccccccvcte 258,000 225,500 

OGts, BUS .cccpecccccccs 523,000 518,500 

Receipts of grain at Nashville this 
week, 139 cars. 

Joun Lerrn. 





In 1917 the Dominican Republic im- 
rted flour valued at $818,857 from the 
nited States. 
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Conditions in the flour trade continue 
dull. There is an extremely light demand, 
and no rift in the cloud of duilness. The 
one outstanding feature this week was the 
attempt of many who held spot stuff at 
much higher prices than those now current 
to get out from under the load by offer- 
ing it at 50c@$1 under regular market 
levels. Naturally, a feeling of demorali- 
zation is beginning to develop, which has 
been greatly intensified by a resolution 
passed by the board of managers of the 
Produce Exchange last Wednesday to the 
effect that all control should be taken 
off grain and other food products, to the 
end that the cost of living might be re- 
duced. 

While members of the flour trade seem 
to have attended a subsequent meeting, 
there was no strong opposition to this 
resolution registered then, but later de- 
velopments occurred which brought the 
flour trade into the matter, not for the 
purpose of opposing a movement to lower 
the cost of living but to secure an assur- 
ance that no drastic changes would be 
made in the present wheat situation with- 
out ample advance notice to give the trade 
proper opportunity to adequately protect 
itself against heavy losses. 

The situation in New York is identical 
with that in other large eastern distribut- 
ing centers, and the joint meeting is cov- 
ered fully elsewhere in this issue. 

The Grain Corporation again failed to 
make any purchases, and there seems to 
be no information as to what its policy 
will be in the near future. Julius Barnes 
is soon to arrive in New York from 
abroad, and it may be possible that within 
a reasonable time thereafter some buying 
will be done, but no definite knowledge 
exists with those now on the ground here 
as to whether this will or will not change 
the situation. 

There are occasional sales reported un- 
der the $10 mark, but as nearly as can 
be learned these are only small lots and 
made by men who have become panicky 
over the agitation for immediate release 
of government control of all food prices. 
Such sales have a very depressing effect 
upon the market, but they really furnish 
no real guide to prices, because in some 
instances this week mills advanced prices. 

General quotations: spring patents, 
$10.50@10.70; first clear, $9.50@10; Kan- 
sas straights, $10.70@11; winter straights, 
$10@10.25; rye, $8.25@9,—all jute, with 
spot stuff, as above stated, 50c@$1 bbl un- 
der these levels. 


FREE LIGHTERAGE DEMANDED 


Declaring that the continued absence 
of lighterage service would prove disas- 
trous to New York commerce, a resolu- 
tion was unanimously passed at a confer- 
ence of merchants, manufacturers and 
shippers held this week in the assembly 
chamber of the Chamber of Commerce, 
65 Liberty Street, demanding that the 
United States Railroad Administration 
restore to the port of New York the light- 
erage service guaranteed under existing 
tariffs. 

A committee of five is to be named, rep- 
resenting the Chamber of Commerce of 
the state of New York, the Merchants’ As- 
sociation, the Brooklyn Chamber of Com- 
merce, the New York Board of Trade and 
Transportation and the Queens Chamber 
of Commerce, to present the following 
resolution to the Washington authorities: 

“Resolved, That this conference of mer- 
chants, manufacturers and shippers earn- 
estly request the United States Railroad 
Administration to restore at the port of 
New York the lighterage service guaran- 


teed under existing tariffs, and that a 
committee of five be appointed to make 
earnest representation to the proper gov- 
ernment and railroad authorities in this 
matter.” 

The Produce Exchange was represented 
by a committee consisting of Knight 
Mitchell, H. J. Greenbank and William C. 
Mott. 

NOTES 


The record high price for a barrel of 
flour seems to have been established in 
Teheran, Persia, where according to a 
newspaper dispatch it is selling at $55 
per bbl. 

Millers visiting this market this week 
were E. M. Stults, treasurer and general 
manager Buckeye Cereal Co., Massillon, 
Ohio; Herman F. Wright, manager Cres- 
cent Milling Co., Minneapolis; J. G. Wol- 
verton, Wolverton (Ont.) Milling Co., 
Ltd; M. A. Pollock, Canadian Flour Ex- 
port Co., Ltd., Toronto; Chauncy Abbott, 
Jr. Omaha (Neb.) Flour Mills Co; 
George S. Milnor, vice-president and sec- 
retary Sparks Milling Co., Alton, Ill; 
Richard A. Hoyt, vice-president and treas- 
urer Tennant & Hoyt Co., Lake City, 
Minn. 





BOSTON 


Bosron, Mass., Jan. 25.—Local flour 
conditions show no improvement. ‘The 
congestion of stocks here and in other 
New England cities is still a marked 
feature of the situation, and there seems 
to be no way at present to relieve the 
trade of the surplus stocks carried by 
nearly every flour receiver in New Eng- 
land. 

While there has been less flour arriving 
during the past week for local consump- 
tion, distribution has been slow and pub- 
lic and private warehouses are still badly 
congested with surplus supplies which re- 
ceivers find it well-nigh impossible to 
move even at concessions of $1@1.25 bbl 
from the actual cost of the same to the 
seller. 

This surplus stock consists entirely of 
100 per cent flour, the use and demand 
for which is now limited to the bakery 
trade, as the family trade is insistent for 
pre-war grades, and even then only in 
limited volume. 

The general demand for flour locally is 
flat. Bakers are taking a little 100 per 
cent from time to time to meet their 
requirements. The family trade is at a 
standstill, and wherever there is a de- 
mand it is almost invariably for the new- 
milled flours. 

The committee of the Boston flour 
trade is still busy on the problem of 
working off the surplus stocks, but has 
nothing encouraging to report. The 
Grain Corporation gives no prospect of 
relief, either now or in the immediate 
future, and the outlook is discouraging. 
The only possible relief is the shutting off 
of all new-milled flour from this market 
for a period of some weeks, in the hope 
that the situation will right itself, but 
this process would inevitably be slow. 

Market lower on all yellow corn prod- 
ucts, prices generally ranging 25c per 100 
Ibs less than last week. White corn goods, 
however, are held steady, but demand is 
quiet, with the tendency toward lower 
prices. White corn flakes and cream of 
maize have already been reduced 25@50c 
per 100 lbs, but a slow demand at the 
lower range is reported. 

Oatmeal is in good demand, with the 
market about 10c per 100-lb sack lower. 
Offerings are liberal and indications point 
to still lower prices. 

DEATH OF HENRY D. YERKA 

Henry D. Yerxa, who rose from a gro- 
cer’s boy to the presidency of the Cobb, 
Bates & Yerxa bo. Boston, one of the 
largest wholesale and retail groceries in 


New England, died this week at his home 
in Cambridge, Mass. 

Mr. Yerxa was born in 1847 at Kes- 
wick, N. B., and his family were among 
the original settlers of that part of Can- 
ada, having migrated there from the Hud- 
son River valley during the Revolutionary 
War. When 19 years old he came to Bos- 
ton and secured employment with the 
grocery firm of C. D. Cobb & Bro. With- 
in four years he was admitted as a part- 
ner in the firm. In 1871 the firm of Cobb, 
Bates & Yerxa was organized. 

Mr. Yerxa was a member of the coun- 
cils of Governor W. Murray Crane and 
John L. Bales, and was also appointed on 
several commissions of the state and city. 
He was a director of the Beacon Trust 
Co. and a trustee of the Cambridge Hos- 
pital. He was for many years a member 
of the Boston Chamber of Commerce. 


BAKING CONTEST DEVELOPS MODEL LOAF 

In a baking contest held by the Gen- 
eral Baking Co., in which the housewives 
of New England were invited to enter, 
there were 6,405 entries. Each woman 
baked a model loaf in her own kitchen, 
and submitted it in the contest in which 
$1,000 was offered in prizes for the best 
121 loaves. A committee consisting of 
30 prominent women judged the loaves 
and picked the best in the mountain of 
bread submitted. From the 121 selected 
the General Baking Co. has patterned a 
composite loaf which will be placed on the 
market. 

NOTES 

Frank E. Sands, president of the Bos- 
ton Flour and Grain Club, and James T. 
Knowles, were present at the meeting of 
the New York Flour Club, held Jan, 24. 

Benjamin Cole, a member of the Boston 
flour trade for many years, died suddenly 
this week on a train between Boston and 
Marblehead. He was a member of the 
Boston Chamber of Commerce and also 
president of the Marblehead Co-operative 
Bank. 

Two steamers sailed from Boston this 
week with full cargoes of flour shipped 
by the Food Administration Grain Cor- 
poration to Havana, Cuba. The Coto- 
paxi carried 49,774 sacks, weighing about 
3,400 tons, and the Lake Farge 50,276 
sacks, weighing about 3,500 tons. A third 
steamer is to load here for a Cuban port, 
and will take about 3,500 tons of flour, 

Louis W. DePass. 





PHILADELPHIA 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Jan. 25.—The flour 
market developed an unsettled tone this 
week, owing to the talk of a general de- 
cline in foodstuffs and the possibility of 
values getting back to a pre-war basis. 
Nobody believes that this will take place; 
at the same time it causes a more or less 
panicky feeling and increased pressure to 
sell, resulting in some decline in prices. 

The market closed very dull, with buy- 
ers lacking confidence and holding off. 
Stocks are liberal and practically all of 
the trade is well supplied. Rye and bar- 
ley flour were slow of sale, and prices 
ruled in buyers’ favor. Extreme dull- 
ness prevailed in the market for corn 
goods and, with lower corn, prices were 
weak and unsettled. 


NOTES 

A grist and coffee mill at Tatamy, Pa., 
owned by the Messinger Mfg. Co., burned 
Jan. 19. Loss, $100,000. 

According to the state crop report is- 
sued this week, the condition of winter 
wheat is 110 and of rye 109, compared 
with the average of the last 10 years. 

Among visitors this week were H. C. 
Stebbins, of the Red Wing (Minn.) Mill- 
ing Co; J. F. Diefenbach, of the St. Paul 
(Minn.) Milling Co; J. W. Cohn, of the 
National Feed Co., St. Louis; M. P. Full- 
er, sales-manager Everett, Aughenbaugh 
& Co,, millers, Waseca, Minn; George 
Lopez, president Great Western Alfalfa 
Milling Co., Denver, Colo. 

Ernest T. Trigg was unanimously re- 
elected president of the Philadelphia 
Chamber of Commerce for the third time 
at a meeting of the boara of directors, 
Alba B. Johnson, A. C. McGowin, Charles 
P. Vaughn, Powell Evans, Howard B, 
French and William A. Law were unani- 
mously chosen vice-presidents. N. B. 
Kelly was elected general secretary, and 
Richard L. Austin treasurer, 


Protest against the discontinuance of 
the subtreasury in this city, which is con- 


January 29, 1919 


templated by the re mag at the end 
of the fiscal year, been made by the 
members of the Philadelphia Bourse to 
Senators Penrose and Knox. The sign- 
ers of the protest claim that this city is 
one of the leading financial centers of the 
country and that the subtreasury is of 
great assistance to the Federal Reserve 
Bank and in the operation of government 
work. 
Samuet S. Daniets. 





BALTIMORE 


Battimore, Mp., Jan. 25.—Flour was 
comparatively steady, but slow. Most 
buyers are looking for a perpendicular 
drop oVernight, based on the theory that 
the government intends to repudiate the 
price which it has guaranteed American 
farmers for their wheat until June 1, 
1920. On the other hand, a small minor- 
ity has confidence in President Wilson, 
Mr. Hoover and this country, believing 
that, in due time, the majority will see 
the error of its way. Instead of waiting 
for lower wheat, which will probably not 
come until June, 1920, and maybe not 


‘until November, 1920, or whining over 


their fate, the mills should get down to 
business by engaging the services of Mr. 
Hoover to sell flour and striking out for 
the trade of Europe. 

Springs were practically unchanged 
and quiet, short patents closing nominal- 
ly at $10.50@10.65; standard brands, 
$10.25@10.40; long patents or straights, 
$10@10.15; first clears, $9@9.50; second 
clears, $7.50@8.25,—all per bbl, in 98-lb 
cottons or 140-lb jutes, and 45c more in 
wood or 30c less in bulk. Trading was 
confined to a few car lots at quotations, 
and included a popular North Dakota 
patent at $10.50, cotton. 

Hard winters were comparatively firm 
but generally ignored, with patents at the 
close nominally ranging $10.60@10.75; 
straights, $10.25@10.50; first clears, $9.25 
@9.75,—all per bbl, in 98-lb cottons or 
140-lb jutes, and 45c more in wood or 30c 
less in bulk. Some mills were asking up 
to $11, cotton, for short patent, but de- 
mand was limited, even at quotations, as 
most buyers perferred springs at the rul- 
ing difference. 

Soft winters were easier and hard to 
move, patents nominally closing at $10.15 
@10.55; near-by. straights, $9.40@9.65,— 
all per bbl, in 98-lb cottons or 140-lb 
jutes, and 45c more in wood or 30c less in 
bulk. Patent was held relatively high by 
the West, but was seldom called for at 
quotations. Top quality of near-by 
straight sold at $9.35, bulk, with ordinary 
stock ranging lower. Consignments and 
rejections were a drug. Some unsound 
low-grade, carried over from last season, 
was sold at $6 bbl, cotton, for hog feed. 

City mills ran half-time, experienced no 
improvement in trade, domestic or export, 
but fully maintained their prices on both 
flour and feed. . 

Receipts of flour for the week, 108,975 
bbls; destined for export, 92,369. 


W. H. HAYWARD WILL BE RE-ELECTED 


President William H. Hayward, of the 
Chamber of Commerce, will read his an- 
nual report to the members of the ex- 
change on Monday, Jan. 27, when, in the 
absence of opposition, the regular candi- 
dates for the directorate will ve declared 
elected as follows: A. W. Mears, Walter 
F. Macneal, Edward T. Sheil, Jr., W. 
Leroy Snyder and Charles W. Wells. 
These with the 10 hold-overs will form 
the new board, which will organize Jan. 
29 by electing a president, vice-president, 
secretary-treasurer and executive com- 
mittee. 

President Hayward is the unanimous 
choice for re-election, and will therefore 
be the official head of the exchange for 
another year. Only two millers have 
graced the presidency of the Chamber of 
Commerce in the last 40 years, and these 
have been Charles C. Macgill and William 
H. Hayward, president and treasurer, 
respectively, of the C. A. Gambrill Mfg. 
Co., operating the Patapsco Mills, estab- 
lished in 1774, Mr. Macgill serving in 
1901 and 1902, and Mr. Hayward being 
the present incumbent. 

NOTES 

Number of seagoing vessels bound for 
Baltiraore, 95; number now in port, 49. 

A strong fight is being made against 
the proposed discontinuance of the sub- 
treasury at this point. 

Exports from here this week included 
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21,529 bbls flour and 83,600 bus grain— 
3,600 corn and 80,000 rye. 

It is stated that the Garland Line of 
steamers between Baltimore and Liver- 
pool will soon resume regular sailings. 

John H. Flahive, of MacWatty & 
Flahive, grain brokers, New York, has 
applied for membership in the Chamber 
of Commerce, 

Receipts of new southern corn from 
Nov. 7, 1918, to Jan, 25, 1919, 120,730 bus; 
year ago, 37,446, Range of prices this 
week, $1.30@1.50; last year, $2. 

Receipts of southern wheat from June 
18, 1918, to Jan. 25, 1919, 1,216,087 bus; 
same period last year, 1,416,546. Range 
of prices this week, $2.26@2.38% ;. last 
year, $2.15. 

Edgar F. Richards, of John T. Fahey & 
Co., grain exporters, will be elected vice- 
president of the Chamber of Commerce by 
the new board of directors when it organ- 
izes next Wednesday. . 

The Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minne- 
apolis, is decorating Baltimore with large 
billboard signs, each displaying a sack of 
Pillsbury’s Best and bearing the inscrip- 
tion, “Saves flour—because Pillsbury’s 
Best.” 

Visitors were R. A. Brown, of the 
Huntington (Ind.) Milling Co; John Ho- 
mire, of Harrisburg, Pa., representing 
the Hormel Milling Co., Austin, Minn; H. 
E. Botsford, with H. C. Carson, grain, 
Detroit, Mich; A. R. Selby, manager the 
Liberty Milling Co., Germantown, Md. 

Cuartes H. Dorsey. 





ROCHESTER 


Rocuester, N. Y., Jan. 25.—Mills here 
ground a total of 8,700 bbls flour this 
week, or 47 per cent of capacity, com- 
pared with 49 per cent last week. Of this 
total, 6,900 bbls were spring, 1,300 winter 
and 500 rye. 

“The flour trade is dead and the feed 
trade is dying,” is the terse way in which 
one of the millers here summed up the 
situation this morning. Conditions have 
gotten to the point that millers have about 
concluded to bide their time, in the belief 
that in the course of events the trade, the 
government and the people in general will 
require more flour, and until that time 
comes: business cannot be forced. 

One miller this morning confessed that 
he had been trying to coax his trade with 
bargain prices. “The cheaper I offer flour, 
the cheaper they want it,” he said. “They 
all seem to be afraid that they won’t get 
it at the lowest price. If the price of 
flour could suddenly be advanced 25c 
bbl, they would all rush to get in before 
it went higher.” Another miller explained 
that he quoted prices on a car of flour to 
three different firms yesterday, and did 
not even get a reply. 

Whether or not mills here will eventual- 

ly be forced to follow the example of -Ca- 
nadian mills and close down pending the 
clearing up of flour congestion at sea- 
port points, no one is willing to predict, 
but it is certain that it can’t be “full 
steam ahead” while present conditions per- 
sist. So far as mills here are concerned, 
the action of the government in permit- 
ting export of flour to the West Indies 
and Mexico, will have little direct effect. 
‘ Beyond furnishing a little to regular 
;atrons, mostly farmers and the small re- 
tail trade, business with country mills is 
about at a standstill. There is no relief 
from the premiums exacted on hard wheat 
shipped in here, and despite the persist- 
ent talk in some quarters that flour must 
go lower, now that the war is over and 
business is getting back on a peace basis, 
millers say it is hard to understand how 
prices can be easier, with present wheat 
prices, especially now that the price of 
feed is easing off. 

Appended are the principal quotations, 
but. it should be explained that demand 
for clears is very slow and prices quoted 
are largely nominal: short patents, $10.90 
@11.15 bbl; bakers patent, $10.75; first 
clears, $9.90@10.25; low-grade, $7.85; 100 
per cent, $10.90,—all basis cotton 14’s, car 
lots, Boston. Same, jobbing basis, local 
trade only, patents, $11@11.20; first clear, 
$10@10.25; 100 per cent, $10.50. 

With local winter wheat about all bought 
up, soft wheat from now on must be 
shipped in. It is reported that the pre- 
mium over the government prices for the 
various grades now ranges 12@l5c, and 
that the advance within the last 10 days 
amounts to about 4c bu. Mills are in- 
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clined to shade prices on winter straight. 
It is quoted at $10.20@10.25, cotton 1/’s, 
car lots, Boston. 

There has been little or no trade re- 
cently in either graham flour or entire 
wheat flour, and prices are only nominal. 
Under lack of orders, the prices for the 
best white brands of rye flour are oe 
lower. Inquiry is very light. It is quote 
at $8.50@8.60 bbl, cotton 1/’s, Boston, or 
about 20c below last week. Buckwheat 
flour dull, and quoted in a jobbing way 
at $7.50@8 per 100 lbs. 

Demand for feed has slackened, and 
some mills are beginning to accumulate 
a surplus. Jobbers and the trade seem to 
be inclined to hold orders down to a 
minimum, in the belief that prices will 
ease off. One mill here received the curt 
advice from the jobbing trade that quo- 
tations on bran and middlings are too 


high, and that no orders would be placed’ 


pending a readjustment of prices. 

However, with the small output of 
flour, there can be no very big accumula- 
tion of feed, so that it is likely that most 
of the output will be absorbed by the 
trade. The principal quotations are: bran, 
$50@56 ton; middlings, $52@61,—sacked, 
Boston, with some mills doing a local 
jobbing business in bran at $52 and mid- 
dlings at $53. There is a limited amount 
of rye feed offered at $52 ton, mill door. 

NOTES 

The snow disappeared a fortnight ago, 
and the ground is as bare as in April. 
The freezing weather, with alternate 
thaws, is extremely trying on winter 


* wheat. 


The Faulkner mill, near Dansville, 
burned this week. It was an old land- 
mark, having been built in pioneer times, 
but had not been used for the manufac- 
ture of flour in many years. 

The Rochester Bakers’ Exchange will 
hold its’ annual meeting and banquet at 
the Hotel Rochester, Saturday night, 
Feb. 1. The officers of the exchange are: 
president, Fred Lapple; secretary, Fred- 
erick Keck; treasurer, Anthony Strauss. 

David Newman, who’ operates a feed 
store at 31 Syracuse Street, was attacked 
by thugs who went to his store under the 
pretext of buying feed. One of the gang 
struck him over the head, inflicting a 
slight scalp wound, but all ran when Mr. 
Newman called for help. 

T. W. Kwaprp. 





BUFFALO 

Burraro, N. Y., Jan. 25.—It’s a long 
time since the flour business has been so 
poor as it is today, and most millers here 
believe it is going to get worse. There 
was an increase in the production this 
week, but it was not due to any increased 
demand. The mills as a rule say they 
have either no orders on the books or the 
amount is the smallest in years. 

Every point used bv the mills here has 
been thoroughly canvassed, and all report 
stocks more than the requirements for 
a considerable time to come. The feeling 
is growing steadily that the best move 
would be to shut down the mills for a 
few weeks and give the employees a rest. 
There is enough flour on hand to do this 
without turning a wheel for at least two 
weeks. 

Flour buyers showed the feeling of un- 
certainty plainly this week when one mill 
sent out its agents informing the grocers 
that prices on new purchases would be 
25c bbl higher. It started some of the 
retailers buying, but the mill responsible 
for the little activity did not get the 
benefit—simply held the bag for a few 
other mills. There is no doubt, however, 
of a stronger feeling on the best pat- 
ents, and the advance must come in a 
few days, or as soon as the trade is as- 
sured that there will be no reduction in 
wheat prices and that flour will not fol- 
low the lower levels being reached on 
some other commodities. 

First and second clears are unsalable, 
and prices very easy. Graham flour dull. 
Rye flour is even duller than last week 
although offered at lower prices. Bakers 
seem to be filled, and there is little in- 
quiry from the small trade. 

Millfeeds struck the low point early 
this week, when it is reported sales of 
bran and middlings were made at $48. 
The mills offering at that figure cleaned 
up. It is claimed there is nothing on the 
market now below $49, and it is a ques- 
tion whether any quantity could be ob- 


tained at the close at that price. The 
milk strike is over, and dairymen will 
again be feeding heavily. Stocks of feed 
in dealers’ hands were low, and late pur- 
chases will soon be used up. It is not 
thought that the decline in corn will ma- 
tettallly affect millfeeds. Bran and mid- 
dlings are selling best, there being little 
demand for other feeds, including red 
dog, all of which are lower and easy. 
Barley feeds entirely neglected and 
weak, 

Corn-meal coarse feed is off $3@4 ton, 
and buyers holding off in the expectation 
of prices going still lower. Gluten feed 
unchanged, and trade quiet. Hominy 
feed unsettled, with offerings light and 
demand limited at the decline. Oil meal 
irregular, the mills asking $63@65 and re- 
sellers $1@2 less. The trade seems to be 
filled up. Cottonseed meal steady; offer- 
ings fair. 

Buckwheat is freely offered, but no 
bids can be obtained. Chicken feed mills 
are overloaded with high-priced stuff, and 
will not bid $2.50. Mills in the country 
want to sell at $2.80, Buffalo. The de- 
mand for buckwheat flour is disappoint- 
ing, due to warm weather, and with lib- 
eral stocks on hand there is a general 
disposition to sell. There were offerings 
at $6 per 100 lbs, Buffalo, in small paper 
bags. 

Rolled oats quiet and lower. Oat hulls, 
reground, are being offered from all 
points, and the demand is limited at $24.50 
@25, sacked, track, Buffalo. 


THE OUTPUT 


The output of the mills in this district 
was 146,500 bbls, representing 88 per cent 
of capacity, compared with 128,950, or 77 
per cent, last week, 130,500, or 78 per 
cent, a year ago, 72,200 or 43 per cent, 
in 1917, 113,400, or 68 per cent, in 1916, 
113,100, or 97 per cent, in 1915, and 109,- 
450, or 80 per cent, in 1914, 

NOTES 

Weather is fine for outdoor work on 
the farm, in fact it is more like spring 
than midwinter. 

The barge canal, according to the lat- 
est advices, will remain in the hands of 
the government as long as the railroads 
are under federal control. 

There were no shipments of wheat from 
the elevators to the seaboard this week, 
and only a few lots of oats. Several 
vessels with oats were unloaded. 

Stocks of wheat here are about 27,- 
200,000 bus, compared with 8,517,000 last 
year. The afloat wheat here is 22,781,000 
bus; last year none, and in 1917, 13,531,- 
000 bus. 

It is figured that 14 vessels each week 
must be unloaded at this port to get rid 
of the winter fleet before April 1. Under 
present weather conditions and _ with 
plenty of cars it might be done, but our 
winter is yet to come. 

The new feed and grist mill of A. E. 
Dye, at Forestville, N. Y., was built in 
39 days. The mill occupies the site of 
the one burned last summer. The build- 
ing is 72x42, and 40 feet high. The mill 
will be ready to run in 30 days. 

E, BANGASSER. 





DULUTH-SUPERIOR 


Dutvuru, Minn., Jan. 27.—A dull and 
unsatisfactory flour market ruled last 
week. Interest was limited to outside, 
small-lot buyers. Mills were not much 
pushed to handle these orders and deliv- 
eries. Many large users have supplies 
to carry them along for a time, and are 
doing nothing. Others, said to be over- 
loaded, are letting go of some at low 
prices for fear of getting caught by mar- 
ket changes. 

With uncértainty as to future wheat 
and flour prices, the trade is on the fence 
awaiting developments. The government 
announcement of its policy is anxiously 
awaited. 

Durum trade bought sparingly. Users 
were not inclined to come in for new pur- 
chases. When in need of stock, buying 
will probably be done on the hand-to- 
mouth order until market conditions clar- 
ify sufficiently to restore confidence. 

The same uncertainty as to price and 
government policy noted in other flour 
was apparent in the rye market. Buyers’ 
attitude was indifferent. Rumors of low- 
er price trend naturally tend to keep 
buyers from placing orders until com- 
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poet to do so. Meanwhile, stocks are 
ing worked off. 

One mill worked part time last week, 
making 12,775 bbls flour, or 35 per cent of 
rated milling capacity, against 8,900,. or 
25 per cent, the previous week, and 27,125, 
or 75 per cent, a year ago. 

Millfeed market turned easier, under 
lessened demand and mild weather. Sales 
comprised small lots with mixed cars of 
flour. Buyers wanted immediate or negr- 
by delivery. Beyond this the trade held 
back, looking for concessions. 


GRAIN STOCKS 


Elevators tonight are holding slightly 
over 27,360,000 bus of all kinds of grain. 
At the rate receipts came in last week 
the storage room may be exhausted in the 
next two weeks. Only two houses are in 
a position to handle any quantity of grain. 
The trade estimates that enough is en 
route to this market to take up all space 
and it is intimated that no permits for 
further shipments will be issued for a 
week until what is in transit comes in. 

It is figured that 30,000,000 bus will 
about cover the actual carrying capacity 
in this market. Of the 17 boats winter- 
ing here, but one lies near an elevator. 
From reports it is not probable that any 
of them will be shifted for bringing about 
relief, as no tugs or crews are available 
to help move them. In the spring, efforts 
may be made to put cargoes aboard them, 


NOTES 


The Duluth Universal mill started up 
today, after being down two weeks for 
repairs. 

Charles F. Macdonald, secretary of the 
Duluth Board of Trade, is in St. Paul this 
week on business. 

The annual meeting of the Duluth 
Grain Commission Merchants’ Associa- 
tion will be held tomorrow. 

A local elevator last week shipped out 
by rail 100,000 bus oats. Flaxseed also 
moved out in a fair way, but little was 
done as regards moving other grain. 

Barley buyers backed away from of- 
ferings, which caused a substantial price 
break. Today buyers were out complete- 
ly. Most cars arriving and offered for 
sale were carried over. 

B. M. O’Donnell, baker, 23 North Sec- 
ond Avenue West, Duluth, contemplates 
installing new baking equipment. Grow- 
ing business makes it necessary to en- 
large the plant. 

At a special election of the Duluth 
Board of ‘Trade today, G. G. Barnum, Jr., 
was selected to fill a vacancy as director 
for one year, and W. B. Joyce to serve a 
like term on the board of arbitration. 


The lack of storage space has left the 
oat market practically without buyers. 
Only occasional cars were picked up by 
feeders. Stocks in the country are re- 
ported large, and consuming trade ex- 
pects a break in prices. For the week 
past, market declined 10@11c. 

Cash wheat was mostly taken care of 
by elevators and the government. Mills 
bought a few cars as wanted. Elevators 
picked up the grades, paying 1@3c pre- 
mium over the government price. The 
Food Administration handled low-grade 
and smutty stuff. Cars carrying smut 
went at 5@l5c discount under No. 1 
northern. 

Activity featured rye futures last week, 
with dealings on a larger scale. Traders 
showed nervousness on the talk that the 
government was likely to withdraw its 
price of $1.56 for spot rye after the close 
of this month. No quotation on to-arrive 
is being made. Breaks and rallies ex- 
tending up to 14c were not unusual, 
Heavy country. movement helped to in- 
crease offerings. 

Duluth grain men are strongly op- 
posed to the bill now before the state 
legislature giving the state the sole right 
to sample cars, they to be sold entirely on 
such samples. It is claimed that large 
amounts are saved growers annually by 
the present dual system of sampling. 
Calls for reinspection by commission men 
when samples show an appreciable dif- 
ference have resulted in a substantial por- 
tion of the grades being raised. 

F. G. Cartson. 





During the nine months ending Dec. 31, 
122,718,146 bus wheat and 8,228,844 bbls 
flour passed through the Saulte Ste. Marie 
canals. 
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WHAT NEXT—DEMORALIZATION? 


The Grain Corporation has at last rec- 
ognized the “emergency existing due to 
light stocks of wheat available in cer- 
tain localities,” and has decided to release 
some of its stored wheat for milling re- 
quirements. In view of the fact that 
millers have been clamoring for the re- 
lease of this wheat, it seems the irony of 
fate that this action should come at a 
time when the trade is in something of a 
state of confusion and demoralization. It 
is a little difficult to analyze and descrive 
in detail all the contributing causes of the 
present situation and to trace their ef- 
fects in the many ramifications of the 
trade. 

There are about two million bushels of 
soft wheat available in this zone at To- 
ledo, Freeport, Cleveland and Mansfield. 
A week or ten days ago the Grain Cor- 
poration would probably have been del- 
uged with applications for this wheat. 
Now, some siiiane are doubtful if they 
will apply for any of the wheat on Jan. 
27, when applications must be filed. There 
have been various factors contributing to 
the changed conditions which have been 
coming to pass quite recently. 

In the first place, the soft wheat mill- 
er finds himself with practically no busi- 
ness. He is quite dependent at present 
upon export sales. If the Grain Corpora- 
tion would resume the buying of flour at 
a price predicated upon that of the re- 
leased wheat, then he would want the 
wheat. He is fearful that the next pur- 
chases will reflect even worse distress con- 
ditions than have obtained previously. 

The coarse grains market is shot to 
pieces. Recent heavy decline in corn, 
oats and other grains has been an ob- 
ject-lesson. The situation in millfeed, in- 
fluenced doubtless by coarse grains, has 
undergone a quick change. In spite of 
reduced output more millfeed is pressing 
for sale than can be absorbed. Prices are 
softening, and frequently it is impos- 
sible to effect sales even by liberal con- 
cessions in price. 

Since the decision of the Grain Cor- 
poration to release wheat there has been 
quite unexpectedly a loosening of sup- 
plies and a freer movement of wheat from 
the country. In instances this movement 
is giving the millers all the additional 
wheat they feel disposed to take on under 
the circumstances, and at a price below 
that of the stored wheat. 

Bearish sentiment prevails everywhere, 
in everything, not merely in grain but in 
all other lines as well. Everybody is run- 
ning away from everything, trying to un- 
load and get into a position where he can- 
not get hurt. Everybody wants to liqui- 
date, and liquidation is distinctly the or- 
der of the day. 

People generally are looking for lower 
prices; business is hesitant, awaiting the 
results of a readjustment of values. The 
number of unemployed is rapidly in- 
creasing, and it seems inevitable that 
wages and the cost of living should de- 
cline. 

The loss which the government must 
take on the next wheat crop has been giv- 
en wide publicity, and lower flour and 
bread prices are expected. Even if there 
were not heavy flour stocks in nearly all 
positions, the buying of fiour wouid prov- 
ably be very conservative. 

The miller is not sure, in spite of as- 
surances to the contrary, that a situation 
might not arise which would force the 
shifting to a world’s wheat basis before 
the coming of the new crop. Sympa- 
thetically, if not otherwise, wheat prices 


might show a decline below the govern- 
ment stored wheat price later in the crop 
year. 

“The industry appears to be in a period 
of transition where it is well-nigh impos- 
sible to estimate exactly the ultimate ef- 
fect of the many factors involved. There 
is only one thing certain, and that is the 
uncertainty of the future. Millers are 
undecided in their own minds as to the 
best course to pursue, and in many cases 
will await more settled conditions. This 
unsettlement and indecision make them 
hesitant about carrying any large stocks 
of wheat. It has been announced that 
some light will be thrown on the subject 
when Mr. Barnes returns from Europe 
early next week. 


THE WEEK’S MILLING 


The output of flour by mills represented 
at Toledo, with a combined weekly ca- 
pacity of 48,000 bbls, for the week end- 
ing Jan. 25 was 22,300, or 46 per cent of 
capacity, compared with 24,144, or 50 
per cent, last week, 22,800, or 47 per cent, 
a year ago, 33,000, or 69 per cent, two 
years ago, and 34,800, or 721% per cent, 
three years ago. 

The decision of the Grain Corporation 
to release wheat has accomplished one 
thing—there is much freer movement 
from the country. Receipts this week 
have been very satisfactory. One mill 
bought wheat at $2.30, as against the gov- 
ernment stored wheat price of $2.40, To- 
ledo. Although some of the mills suc- 
ceeded in selling, or rather in giving away, 
some flour this week, busiriess is in such 
a demoralized condition that they do not 
feel like requisitioning any of the stored 
wheat. No Toledo millers are filing ap- 
plications for any of this wheat. 

The milling business is absolutely de- 
pendent upon further buying by the Grain 
Corporation. Millers are looking forward 
to the return of Mr. Barnes next week, as 
they have been given to understand that 
he will have some definite announcement 
to make. 

The government has been making in- 
quiries in Toledo as to the amount of 
flour storage space avaiJable. This raises 
the question as to whether it is to buy 
flour and put it in storage pending time 
of shipment. 

The market for feed has undergone a 
radical change. Buyers are declining to 
take on further supplies at the present 
price. This is concurrent with weakness 
in coarse grains. Everybody wants to 
sell and get cleaned up on stocks. 


THE GROWING WHEAT 
Very moderate temperature prevailed 
all the week. This section has been hav- 
ing what is called the January thaw, with 
nothing to thaw. There has been some 
rain, and springlike weather. Although 
wheatfields are unprotected and there has 
been some freezing and thawing, it is 
doubtful if any material damage has been 
done. 


NEW WAY TO SELL FLOUR 
An amusing story is going the rounds 
in Detroit. A large northwestern mill 
was heavily overstocked with 100 per cent 
flour, and there was no sale for it. Final- 
ly, trucks were loaded with the flour and 
the drivers instructed to make deliveries 
in various amounts at a list of bakeries. 
The object was to get the flour on the 
baker’s premises, and make adjustments 
later which would induce him to keep it. 
It is reported that the same mill has op- 
erated in a similar fashion elsewhere. The 
story illustrates how desperately over- 
stocked the trade is. 


CENTRAL STATES MILLS 

Twelve mills in Ohio, Indiana and 
Michigan, including those at ‘loledo, with 
a combined weekly capacity of 87,660 
bbls, for the week ending Jan. 25 made 
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39,474, or 45 per cent of ca ity, com- 

pared with 36,888, or 50 ae ead, last 

week, by 13 mills of 78,960 bbls capacity. 
OHIO FLOUR SALES CO. 

The Ohio Flour Sales Co. is the name 
of a new company being formed by mill- 
ers to assist them in the disposition of 
surplus flour. Millers joining pay $2 per 
bbl of capacity, and receive stock to this 
amount. G. A. Bennett, Bennett Mill- 
ing Co., Grafton, is president; R. D. Pat- 
ton, Ansted & Burk Co., Springfield, vice- 
president; C. U. Rechsteiner, Wellington 
Flour Mills, secretary and treasurer. 

Besides these the executive committee 
includes L. W. Dewey, Blanchester; T. J. 
Hanley, Coshocton; R. E. Hedges, Co- 
lumbus; C. S. Henry, Carey; C. S. Loth- 
amer, Canton; R. M. Symon, Adena, and 
E. Thierwechter, Oak Harbor. The com- 
‘pany will be incorporated for $50,000, and 
organization is expected to be completed 
by Feb. 1. 

NOTES 

Mark N. Mennel, Mennel Milling Co., 
has been absent in the East all the week. 

The A. W. Potter mill elevator, Three 
Rivers, Mich., was burned Jan. 21; loss, 
$40,000. 

George C. Mariner, manager Wright 
Milling Co., Berlin, Wis., was in Toledo 
and Detroit this week. 

Indiana bakers will hold a meeting of 
their state association at the Claypool 
Hotel, Indianapolis, Feb. 5. 

L. R. Henkle has been engaged as su- 
perintendent of the Lawrenceburg (Ind.) 
Roller Mills Co..to succeed Ray Sopher. 

John H. Taylor, treasurer Northwest- 
ern Elevator & Mill Co., Toledo, has gone 
to Seabreeze, Fla., for the month of Feb- 
ruary. 

Harry M. Sherman, who has represent- 
ed the Washburn-Crosby Co. in Toledo for 
some time, has resigned to go with the 
Sherlock Baking Co., of this city, ef- 
fective Feb. 1. 

Wallace Applegate, Mennel Milling Co; 
Charles Patterson, J. Wickenheiser & Co; 
George Forrester, Chatterton & Sons; 
John Luscomb and Joseph Doering, South- 
worth & Co., attended the meeting of the 
Indiana Grain Dealers’ Association at In- 
dianapolis this. week. 





INDIANA 

Inpranapouts, Inv., Jan. 25.—The flour 
mills of this city this week produced 5,278 
bbls of flour, a scant business for the sea- 
son as supplies everywhere must neces- 
sarily be running low. But at that the 
grinding represents work on accumulated 
orders instead of anything new coming to 
the mills. Seven weeks ago the Food Ad- 
ministration got out of the market, and 
seems to have dragged every other kind 
of buyer out with it. 

There was a rumor growing out of the 
recent midwinter meeting that more or 
less price-shaving had been resorted to in 
order to bring out flour buyers, but the 
result of this seems to have been almost 
nil. It was stated that lower prices had 
been offered in some centers, but that even 
this did not bring any new business. The 
miller figures that there is possibly a slight 
betterment to the undertone of the market, 
but merely reasons this out as springing 
from the fact that buyers are nearer the 
market than hitherto. 

The open winter is blamed for some of 
the inactivity of the flour market, but 
comes nearer fitting in the list of reasons 
why the feed market is not showing its 
usual healthy color. Mills throughout the 
state seem to be grinding at 40 to 50 per 
cent capacity. The flour used by the do- 
mestic buyer is moving in small lots, and 
only .amounts to an astonishingly low 
total. It was by far the slowest week the 
Indiana flour market has known in a long 
time. More mills are down than during 
any January in a-generation. 


GRAIN MEN FAVOR COMPETITIVE TRADING 


A feature of the meeting of the In- 
diana grain dealers this week was the 
resolution in response to the request from 
the Grain Corporation for suggestions as 
io the solution of problems incident to the 
guaranty of the 1919 wheat crop. 

The resolution favored the plan to per- 
mit the millers and grain men to buy and 
sell wheat on a competitive basis, gov- 
erned by Syne rules of supply and 
demand, and expressed the opinion that 
when the plan is worked out it should pro- 
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vide for the payment, through proper 
agencies in each county, of the differences 
between the price actually realized by the 
farmers and the basic price they are en- 
titled to under the mgs such pay- 
ment to be made on properly authorized 
certificates issued by licensed buyers. 

The officers of the association elected 
are as follows: Bennett Taylor, La Fay- 
ette, president; H. W. Reiman, Greens- 
burg, vice-president. P. E. Goodrich, 
Winchester, and N. O. Davis, Michigan- 
town, members of the board of directors. 


NEW ACME-EVANS MILL IN OPERATION 


The magnificent new mill erected by 
the Acme-Evans Co., of Indianapolis, 
supplanting the structure which burned 
more than a year ago, was operated for a 
short time this week, this being the first 
time the new machinery and equipment 
were given a testing and wheat sent 
through. The operation was simply to 
try out the machinery more than anything 
else, and was highly satisfactory. The 
building has been completed for some 
time, but the machinery was slow in ar- 
riving. ‘The mill is pronounced to be one 
of the most modern in the United States. 


NOTES 


The Farmers’ Elevator Co., of Franklin, 
has increased its capital stock to $125,000. 


The Public Elevator & Milling Co., In- 
dianapolis, was organized this week. Cap- 
ital, $300,000. Directors, Hardin R. Mc- 
Queen, George E. St. Clair, William A. 
Ipes. 

Millers seem to be devoting consider- 
able attention to the matters pending be- 
fore the present legislature, and there is 
scarcely a day but that a number of the 
fraternity can be seen at the statehouse. 

J. M. Pearson. 





Successful Grain Grading 

The attention of the Bureau of Mar- 
kets, United States Department of Agri- 
culture, has been called to a case of uni- 
form grading that is taken as a striking 
instance of successful application of the 
federal requirements. 

One hundred and two cars of wheat 
were inspected out of St. Louis and 
shipped to Baltimore, and twice inspected 
in the latter market, once by the Cham- 
ber of Commerce inspection department, 
and once by the office of federal grain 
supervision, The three inspections re- 
sulted in identical grading, the highest 
variation in any factor being three-tenths 
of 1 per cent, this variation not affecting 
the grade. 

Until the establishment of federal 
grades for wheat and federal supervision 
of inspection a year and a half ago, and 
for shelled corn two years ago, uniform- 
ity between markets had been considered 
impossible. The grade requirements va- 
ried in the different markets, and inspec- 
tion systems were different. The result 
was great uncertainty as to what a buyer 
in one market would get if he bought 
wheat or shelled corn in another market. 
This necessarily had a bearing on prices. 





Wheat Stocks Jan. 1 

Curcaeo, Ixt., Jan. 27.—Wheat stocks 
in the United States and Canada Jan. Il, 
as given by the Daily Trade Bulletin, 
were 231,346,000 bus, compared with 230,- 
454,000 Dec. 1, and 89,158,000 Jan. 1 last 
year. The Canadian stocks are given as 
63,532,000 bus, against 55,199,000 last 
year. ‘Total world’s supplies were the 
largest known, being 462,922,000, against 
439,052,000 Dec. 1 and 271,008,000 Jan. 1 
last year. There are 35,496,000 bus afloat 
for the United Kingdom and the Conti- 
nent, or about double the quantity a 
month previous, but almost 15,000,000 bus 
short of the estimates a year ago. 

Movement of wheat from the farms the 
past six months, as estimated by the Bul- 
letin, including the quantity used for fall 
seeding, was approximately 607,000,000 
bus, compared with 354,000,000 last year. 
This shows that the wheat is well out of 
the farmers’ hands. It is estimated that 
there are 708,000,000 bus already account- 
ed for this season, and 237,000,000 are 
available for export up to July 1, 1919. 
The exports from Jan. 1 to July 1, 1918, 
were 73,000,000 bus. Should 100,000,000 


bus be exported in the same period this . 


year, there would remain 137,000,000 bus 
on July 1, 1919. 
C. H. Cuarren. 
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CANADIAN STOP-OVER CHARGES 


The Board of Railway Commissioners 
for Canada is expected to sit in Winnipeg 
in February, to hear the case of the mill- 
ing industry against a proposal of the 
Canadian railway companies to advance 
their milling-in-transit stop-over charge 
from the long-established rate of one cent 
per hundred pounds to two cents per hun- 
dred pounds. On their part the milling 
companies have made arrangements for 
representation at this hearing, and the 
argument against the new tax will be pre- 
sented with the fullest possible force. 

So far as the milling business is con- 
cerned, there is no disposition to deny the 
railways an ample reward for every serv- 
ice they render, but to a very large extent 
their own records show that in western 
Canada the present milling-in-transit 
charge is enough to fully compensate for 
the extra trouble involved, hence the de- 
termination of millers to fight in this case. 


THE FLOUR SITUATION 

Business in the local market is showing 
some signs of improvement, now that the 
government has definitely stated that 
there will be only one grade of flour used 
for domestic account. The manufacture 
of the present 74 per cent extraction 
grade will be continued, as this has been 
found satisfactory. Bakers are more in- 
clined to operate, and sales of limited 
quantities have been put through at old 
prices. The export market for flour is 
still closed, but it is expected that the 
Wheat Export Co., Litd., will resume op- 
erations early in February. 

The standard price for 74 per cent ex- 
traction spring wheat flour is $11.25 bbl, 
in 98-lb bags, f.o.b. Ontario points, 30-day 
terms, or $11.15 for cash. Ontario soft 
winter wheat flour, in second-hand jute 
bags, $10, Toronto; Ontario spring wheat 
flour, $10, in bags, Toronto. 


MILLFEED 


There is a fair demand for all the mill- 
feed that is offering, but owing to the 
number of mills closed down there is little 
The standard price for 
bran is $37 ton, and shorts $42, in bags, 
car or mixed-car lots, delivered Ontario 
points. 

WHEAT 

As millers and elevator men have inti- 
mated to farmers that they will be unable 
to purchase further supplies of wheat un- 
til there is a better market for flour, there 
have been practically no deliveries of 
wheat in Ontario this week. 

Ontario soft winter wheat is worth $2.31 
bu, in store, Montreal. Ontario marquis 
wheat is bringing $2.16, in car lots, coun- 
try points, or $2.11, mill door; Manitoba 
wheat, Bay ports, $2.35 for No. 1 north- 
ern, f.o.b. cars, including tax. 


CEREALS 

There is no improvement in demand for 
rolled oats and oatmeal. Stocks on hand 
seem to be more than sufficient to take 
care of the present inquiry, and prices 
are a'little lower. Quotations are $4@ 
4.15 for rolled oats, in 90-lb bags, deliv- 
ered; oatmeal, in 98-lb bags, 10 per cent 
over rolled oats. 


COARSE GRAINS 


Deliveries of Ontario oats are fairly 
good but, with the market continually 
dropping, buyers have put their prices to 
a level at which farmers are unwilling to 
sell. Rye, barley and buckwheat are of- 
fering, but there is practically no demand 


for these grains. No..2 Ontario oats are 
selling at 67@68c bu, car lots, shipping 
points; barley, 73@78c; rye, $1.40; buck- 
wheat, $1.05; peas, $1.90@2. 

NOTES 

S. Code, of the Dauphin (Man.) Mill- 
ing Co., visited Toronto this week. 

Restrictions on holdings of flour have 
been removed by the Canada food board. 
The supplies of flour now available per- 
mit withdrawal of these regulations. 

A general meeting of Ontario millers 
is to be held in Stratford on Jan. 28, 
Some of the subjects to be discussed are 
the fixed price for bran and shorts, the 
prospects for sale of flour for export and 
the making of high-grade patents. 

The Canada food board has notified all 
millers in Canada that special permits will 
be granted allowing the separation of 
flour into patents, clears, low-grades and 
other flour extractions, provided such 
flour is only sold to the West Indies, Cen- 
tral and South America. Applications 
for export to Newfoundland, in order to 
meet the requirements of the Newfound- 
land food board, will be granted for 
standard flour only. With every permit 
for the export of flour to any of these 
countries there will be granted an export 
permit for 65 lbs of bran and shorts to 
every barrel of flour. Permits in the case 
of bran and shorts will allow of exporta- 
tion to any country outside of Canada. 





MONTREAL 


Montreat, Que., Jan. 25.—The domes- 
tic flour market is quiet, there being prac- 
tically no demand from country buyers 
and demand from city bakers and dealers 
has only been for quantities to meet im- 
mediate requirements. The only change 
in prices for government standard spring 
wheat flour is that any quantity less than 
car lots is now selling at $11.35, delivered 
to the trade, while car lots are still quoted 
at $11.25 to city bakers, and at $11.25 
bbl, in bags, for shipment to country 
points, Montreal freights. 

The market for winter wheat flour is 
unchanged, with broken lots at $11.10 bbl 
in new cotton bags, and at $10.80 in sec- 
ond-hand jute bags, ex-store. Demand 
for white corn flour is slow at $9.60@9.80 
bbl, and rye flour at $10.75@11, in bags, 
delivered. 

The feature of the millfeed market is 
the increased demand from country buy- 
ers. Sales of pure grain moullie were 
made at $68 ton, pure oat moullie at $62 
@64, corn-meal feed at $56@60, pure bar- 
ley feed at $54, mixed moullie at $47, 
and dairy feed at $42@43, including bags, 
delivered. Car lots of bran are quoted 
at $37.25, and shorts at $42.25, ex-track, 
all less 25c ton for spot cash. 

Owing to the downward tendency of 
prices for oats an unsettled feeling pre- 
vails in the market for rolled oats, but for 
the present prices are unchanged, with 
broken lots of standard grades at $4@ 
4.40 per bag of 90 lbs, delivered. Golden 
corn meal is steady at $5@5.25 per bag. 

The grain market is dull and weak. Ca- 
nadian western oats, in car lots, are sell- 
ing 2c bu lower at 84c for No. 2 grade, 
and Ontario oats have declined 41%,¢ bu 
to 78%c for No. 2 white, ex-store. On- 
tario No. 3 extra barley is selling at 90 
@95c bu, ex-store. 


TRIBUTE TO W. A. BLACK 


At a meeting of the council of the 
Montreal Board of Trade, held Jan. 22, 
the following resolution was proposed: 

Resolved, That this council, having had 
the pleasure and advantage of W. A. 
Black’s conduction of its meetings as 
chairman during the past 12 months, begs 
to express to him its admiration of his 
most capable work in that connection; 
that Mr, Black has greatly impressed the 


council by his grasp of the matters sub- 
mitted to it, thus greatly assisting the 
council in its deliberations; that the coun- 
cil’s best wishes for Mr. Black’s health 
and happiness will follow him in his final 
retirement, which is happily deferred 
until a year hence. 


NOTES 

At a meeting of the Chamber of Com- 
merce, held Jan. 22, J. Quintal, of Quin- 
tal & Lynch, Ltd., grain exporters, was 
appointed president. 

W. P. Mackenzie, formerly Montreal 
manager of Shearson, Hammill & Co., and 
now a resident partner of that firm in 
Chicago, arrived here from New York on 
Monday, and returned to Chicago on Fri- 
day. 

Tuomas S. Bark. 





WESTERN CANADA 


Wiynirse, Man., Jan. 25.—Business in 
flour is extremely dull. Reports from all 
parts of western Canada bear out this 
statement. A number of mills are shut 
down, and all others are working short 
hours. The reasons for this condition are 
several, the most important being inabil- 
ity of allied export buyers to place any 
more orders for flour. Another factor is 
a widespread fear that the government 
may make further changes in the food 
control regulations, thus causing loss to 
any who are caught with stocks of flour. 
The bitter lesson of the substitutes busi- 
ness will not be soon forgotten. 

Stocks of flour in the hands of the trade 
are not heavy, and buying will be resumed 
as soon as the uncertainties of the mo- 
ment are cleared away. In fict, some 
forced buying is going on now, but the 
quantities are small and are easily taken 
care of out of stocks on hand in mill 
warehouses. 

Rumors from the East state that the 
Wheat Export Co., Ltd., will be back in 
the market by the last half of February. 
It is thought the Atlantic shipping situa- 
tion will be in better shape by that time. 
The question of prices to be paid for next 
export purchases is giving the trade some 
concern. It has been mentioned that this 
may be $10.30 bbl for standard 74 per 
cent extraction spring wheat flour in 
140-Ib bags, seaboard. Such a figure 
would be about 35c bbl below old prices, 
and would necessitate an advance in mill- 
feeds, if millers are to have any profit on 
the business. 

Prices for regulation 74 per cent ex- 
traction spring wheat flour, per barrel, in 
98-lb cotton or jute sacks, cash or sight 
draft terms, are as follows: 


Ontario, from Port Arthur west....... $10.40 
BERBIGODS. ovcesascceccecsvccnceticncee 10.40 
Saskatchewan .....ccccccccssssecsses 10.30 
BIDGPCR 65-66 6.0:0.006.0.06 Kh oo 00 40d cees due 10.20 
British Columbia, Revelstoke territory 10.40 
British Columbia, coast territory ..... 10.50 
Vancouver Island (Victoria) ......... 10.55 
PRIMSS RUPOTE. 025 ccccedsssdecocsscsacs 10.70 


Country dealers requiring time will be 
charged 10c bbl over above list. City dealers 
buying ton lots, 10c over; less than ton lots, 
20c over. Package differentials: 49's, cotton, 
20c bbl over; 24's, cotton, 40c over. Covers 
for 98’s, 49’s or 24's, 60c bbl extra. 


MILLFEED VERY SCARCE 
Now that the western mills are shut 
down or running short time, millfeed is 
in a worse position than ever. Supplies 
are extremely light, while demand seems 
to grow. Current quotations: Manitoba 
delivery, bran $31, shorts $86; Saskatche- 
wan delivery, bran $28, shorts $33; Al- 
berta delivery, bran $28, shorts $33,-—in 
bags, f.o.b. mills. 
WHEAT 
Mild weather is enabling railways to 
handle all shipments of wheat with a 
minimum of delay and trouble, conse- 
quently, the movement from country 
points to terminals is fairly large and is 
fully taking care of receipts from farms. 


With the flour mills mostly out of the 
market and export shipments at a stand- 
still there is nothing to be done with the 
wheat in transit but to send it into store, 
The amount in terminal elevators at up- 
per lake ports is now 20,000,000 bus, as 
against 6,000,000 a year ago. Quotations: 
No, 1 northern, $2.24, bu; No. 2 north- 
ern, $2.2114; No. 3 northern, $2.171,,,—in 
store, Fort William or Port Arthur, plus 
3c bu supervisors’ tax. 


COARSE GRAINS DOWN 


Prices for such uncontrolled grains as 
oats and barley are crumbling rapidly. 
How far the process will go or by what 
means it is to be arrested no one can 
predict. The first cause is lack of de- 
mand, and until prices reach a point 
where buyers will operate freely these 
sharp declines will continue. Since a 
week ago, cash oats have gone down at 
Winnipeg 5c bu, barley lle and rye 19c. 
There is no present export demand for 
these grains, but possibly lower prices 
will stimulate business of the kind. With 
oats worth $1.08%, bu in allied parts of 
Europe, a point should soon be reached 
where Canadian grades, despite their in- 
different quality of this year, will look 
cheap. 

Friday’s closing price for No. 2 Cana- 
dian western oats was 65%4¢ bu, in store, 
Fort William; No. 3 Canadian western 
barley, 75c; No, 2 Canadian western rye, 
$1.28. 

OATMEAL DECLINES 


Rolled oats and oatmeal have followed 
the oats market downward. In fact, these 
products have set the pace to some ex- 
tent. Since the removal of government 
regulations compelling the use of substi- 
tutes the market has been more or less 
glutted with coarse grain products, and 
the demand for staples like rolled oats is 
suffering. Moreover, buyers are not will- 
ing to stock up on a declining market. 

This tendency is so pronounced that 
prices have actually touched $3.25 per bag 
for rolled oats within the week, or about 
$1 under the price of a fortnight ago. 
However, this low figure was an extreme 
one, and today’s quotations for jobbing 
quantities of rolled oats in mixed-car lots 
are $3.50@3.80 per 80-lb bag, while oat- 
meal in 98-lb bags is worth 25 per cent 
over the price of rolled oats. 


WHEAT INSPECTIONS 

Daily inspections of wheat at Winni- 
peg, by cars, for the week ending Jan. 
22, with comparison: 


1919 1918 
GO BO ea heckossoenacisaeta 252 231 
es BE ES 0's white gin SROR aba 367 208 
Gs URE bie -o Vise Oe bho as Coen 363 286 
GE MO edn e cys ous sbusdue 483 eve 
" MS PPro ieee Te ee oa eee 
Gs, GE Se amiet edeweuse cue 259 “164 


NOTES 

The reports from New York that ex- 
port buying of flour will be tesumed in 
the near future are having a reassuring 
effect on Canadian millers. : 

The printed annual report of the Win- 
nipeg Grain Exchange for year 1918 is 
now in circulation. _It contains the usual 
official reports, a list of members, list of 
officers, and the statistics of the western 
Canadian grain trade. 


The London Times’ statement that the 
guaranteed price of wheat in western 
Europe for 1919 will be the present max- 
imum price is interesting to Canadian 
millers. The price referred to is 72s 6d 
per 280 Ibs, or about $2.15 per bu. 

The fact that the Australian govern- 
ment has made a sale of 50,000 tons 
(about 1,837,000 bus) of wheat to Nor- 
way at $1.35 per bu, f.o.b. Melbourne, is 
taken to indicate the price at or around 
which the new Aetedien crop of wheat 
will be ‘sold. . 

The announcement is made from Ot- 








tawa that restrictions on exports of food- 
stuffs from Canada are being removed 
as rapidly as possible. In the meantime, 
millers must submit to the existing meas- 
ures of control, owing to the special cir- 
cumstances*created by the fixed price for 
wheat. As far as is consistent with this 
condition foreign trade is to be encour- 

Under an agreement with the Wheat 
Export Co., Ltd., some 75,000 bus soft 
winter wheat wn in British Columbia 
will be exported to Europe via the Pan- 
ama Canal. This shipment is expected to 
clear up the surplus of local wheat in 
British Columbia. The Canadian govern- 
ment will probably take advantage of 
this opportunity to make some scientific 
observations as to the carrying quality of 
the wheat referred to and its behavior 
while passing through the warmer waters 
of the Panama Canal region. 

While the Hon. Arthur Meighen, a 
member of the Canadian government, was 
in Winnipeg this week, he was inter- 
viewed by a deputation of farmers and 
grain men on the subject of financing 
Canadian grain business to the end of the 
control period. The speakers pointed out 
that this is an extremely serious problem, 
and one that must not be allowed to drift. 
The opinion was expressed that the Cana- 
diah government itself must assume the 
responsibility of seeing that proper meas- 
ures are taken to insure the movement of 
Canada’s surplus. A. H. Battey. 





SYSTEM IN EXPORT TRADE 


Federation Committee Urged to Get Quick 
Action in Revision of Methods of 
Handling Flour for Export 


A recent letter from James C. An- 
drews, of Yerxa, Andrews & Thurston, 
Minneapolis, to E. S. Wagner, chairman 
of the Federation committee on trans- 
portation, makes various important sug- 
gestions regarding revisions in the method 
of handling export flour sales as soon as 
the system of buying through the Grain 
Corporation is abandoned. The letter, in 
full, is as follows: 

We note from Millers’ National Fed- 
eration Sulletin No. 189 that a number 
of restrictions have already been taken 
off from exports, with which, of course, 
we were familiar. What we are especial- 
ly interested in are the remarks under the 
heading “General Export Situation.” 
Along this line, I want to impress upon 
the transportation committee the neces- 
sity for urgent and quick action on this 
matter of handling export flour as soon 
as buying restrictions are removed. 

The necessity for through bills of lad- 
ing, from the standpoint of financing ex- 
port flour shipments, is obvious; but even 
a through bill of lading is not sufficient 
security for making these documents 
worth par value at the banks unless cer- 
tain conditions are embodied, such as defi- 
nite time in transit—say, 30 days from 
time of shipment to arrival at seaboard, 
—and a definite limit for clearance from 
seaboard—say, 20 days. 

It is my opinion that the experience of 
the last two years in the handling of ex- 
port shipments will prove sufficient to 
enable the systematizing of export busi- 
ness in such manner as to bring about the 
above results. 

Shippers should not be permitted to 
make a shipment for export until the 
ocean space is actually engaged and under 
contract. and with this as a starter, the 
consignor, ‘consignee, railroad and ocean 
line should be supvlied with complete 
through records of the movement of each 
car from mill through to the foreign port. 
The routing of such shipments should not 
be left to indiscriminate routing, as in 
former days, but should be prescribed at 
the time the ocean engagement is made, 
and permit issued accordingly by the in- 
land carrier to cover that specific con- 
tract. If this is done, there is no reason 
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why clearance from seaboard within 50 
days from time of shipment from mill, as 
suggested, cannot be carried out as a reg- 
ular proposition; and if p sg 2 penalties 
were provided, either in the bill of lading 
or in the form of contract, for failure of 
the inland carrier to deliver the goods at 
seaboard within the prescribed time, or 
failure of the steamship line to clear from 
seaboard within this limit, the shipper 
would be protected against ‘additional ex- 
pense for storage, etc., in case of delays. 

Please understand I do not advocate 
a penalty in the nature of a payment to 
the shipper in money, but a penalty in 
the nature of relieving the shipper from 
storage expense at seaboard, or any other 
expense that under the tariffs would be 
chargeable against the shipments if they 
were delayed. 

Through bills of lading issued in this 
manner and under such agreements would 
enable the shipper to figure a definite 
through rate to cover all expense in tran- 
sit, would place the exporter in the posi- 
tion of calculating arrivals with reason- 
able regularity, and would thus place the 
American flour exporter in a position to 
offer his products at the very lowest price 
possible, which under present conditions 
and those prevailing immediately pre- 
war, was utterly impossible. 

We must have some method of han- 
dling our flour for export in a way that 
will avoid uncertainties of cost of trans- 
portation, and at the same time provide 
the shipper with means for the immediate 
financing of his shipments by the usual 
method of negotiating with his bankers 
the drafts attached to through bills of 
lading, or there will be so many undesir- 
able features connected with the shipping 
of flour for export that the business will 
naturally drift into the hands of those 
with unlimited means,. whose business is 
large enough to maintain an organization 
at seaboard for the purpose of handling 
their shipments. Any _ transportation 
system that would permit the gradual 
consolidation of our export shipments 
into the hands of a few would be not only 
a serious matter to the ordinary shipper, 
but is against all the principles of broad 
trading and business economics which is 
the spirit of the times today. 

In my opinion, the Federation should 
bring this matter before the London 
Flour Trade Association after having 
worked up a plan with the inland and 
ocean carriers which would seem feasible, 
and by means of complete co-operation 
between the Federation, railroad com- 
panies, steamship lines, and the London 
association, there is no reason why this 
cannot be accomplished at an early date 
and before the railroads go back to pri- 
vate ownership, when the whole proposi- 
tion would have to be threshed out indi- 
vidually instead of as today, with the 
Railroad Administration as one unit. 

Yours very truly, 
James C. ANDREWS. 





Cuban Trade Improving 

Curcaco, It., Jan. 25.—There is a very 
considerable quantity of flour being 
sold to go to Cuba, Porto Rico and the 
West Indies. Several quite satisfactory 
lots have been booked and will be deliv- 
ered as soon as licenses can be obtained, 
mainly to Cuba. The present freight rate 
from Chicago to Havana via New Orleans 
is 75e, and all-rail (car ferry from the 
Gulf) is about 15¢ more per bag of 200 
Ibs than the above-mentioned rate. 

Some of the corn millers have shown an 
interest in trade with Cuba, for in the 
past there has been more or less corn 
flour exported to that island, which has 
been used in connection with durum wheat 
flour in the manufacturing of spaghetti 
and macaroni. There have also been large 
corn meal used in 
Porto Rico and some of the other West 
Indies, but during the war a few corn 
mills have been established on the islands, 
and have taken care of part of the trade. 

C. H. CHaren. 








Duluth—Lake Shipments of Grain and Flaxseed for 1918 


Lake shipments of grain and flaxseed from Duluth-Superior for the season of 1918, in 


bushels (000’s omitted), with comparisons: 


Wheat Corn 
American ports ........... 44,883 46 
Canadian ports ........... 14,234 
Totals, lake .......... 69,117 46 
Year 1917 20,804 ner 
Year 1916 36,813 rr 
Year 1915 83,893 3,028 
Year 1914 57,924 743 
Year 1913 63,570 479 




















Oats Rye Barley Flaxseed Totals 
1,333 7,295 3,531 2,708 59,796 

445 cee or bee 14,679 
1,778 7,296 3,531 2,708 74,475 
1,304 3,691 7,629 3,526 37,014 
2,833 2,430 8,826 6,748 57,650 
7,486 3,803 12,515 3,998 114,813 
4,904 4,304 10,581 5,674 84,130 
8,298 1,097 12,219 12,737 98,400 
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There was but little change in the flour 
situation this week. Demand was quiet, 
although inquiries were received from all 
sections. The anticipated good general 
demand after the holidays has not ma- 
terialized. Stocks of 100 per cent flour 
in the hands of buyers were in larger 
quantities than mills had figured on. Nat- 
urally, buyers are anxious to dispose of 
same before taking on liberal quantities 
of pre-war grades. 

In many sections business was reported 
as extremely light and trade stagnant. 
However, a large number of country mills 
reported a good business in southern mar- 
kets, consisting mainly of small and 
mixed-car lots. Prices varied somewhat, 
but were fairly steady. 

An encouraging feature in the flour 
trade is the increasing demand from Cu- 
ban and West Indian buyers, but actual 
business is pending the securing of ship- 
ping permits. When same are secured 
this, no doubt, will prove a good outlet. 
Mills are looking up former and new con- 
nections in these markets, and are making 
arrangements to do a large business as 
soon as restrictions are removed. 

There was little if any improvement in 
the local market. The city retail dealer 
sold numerous small lots, but most bakers 
and jobbers were out of the market. Buy- 
ers showed no interest in clears and low- 
grades, Sales consisted mainly of small 
lots of 100 per cent flour. 

Nominal quotations: hard wheat 100 per 
cent, $10.10, jutes. Soft wheat, patent, 
$11.50@11.80, cotton; 100 per cent. $9.85. 
Spring wheat 100 per cent, $10@10.10; 
clear, $8.50@9.25; second clear, $6.25@ 
7.50,—jutes. 

The wheat feed market was weak and 
dull, and only buyers whose stocks were 
exhausted came into the market. Bran 
sold on Saturday at $45, mixed feed at 
$46, and shorts at $48. Millers are not 
pressing sales, and most offerings come 
from small country mills. Oat feed was 
lower, and prices on alfalfa meal were 
also easier, while demand was dull. 


THE GROWING CROP 

Another week of very mild and spring- 
like weather throughout Missouri and 
southern Illinois has caused some anxiety 
over the possibilities of the growing wheat 
progressing too rapidly. So far all sec- 
tions report the crop in splendid condi- 
tion, and some had a light rain. How- 
ever, the unusual high temperatures for 
the past few weeks have placed the plant 
in a rather dangerous position should 
there be a severe frost and no snowfall. 

Following is the gist of reports re- 
ceived: Excellent; weather too warm; a 
frost would hurt the wheat...Good... 
Good condition; weather very mild; had a 
fine rain last night...Good...Wheat 
looking favorable. ..Good...All right; no 
complaint heard...O.K....In good condi- 
tion. 
Mills included in the above reports are: 
Benton (Tll.) Milling Co. 
Blake Milling Co., Edwardsville, Ill. 
H. C. Cole Milling Co., Chester, Ill. 
Columbia (Tll.) Star Milling Co. 
Highland (Tll.) Milling Co. 
Lexington (Ky.) Roller Mills Co. 
Pfeffer Milling Co., Lebanon, III. 
Sutherland Flour Mills Co., Cairo, Ill. 
Chas, Tiedemann Milling Co., O’Fallon, Ill. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 

The flour output of the St. Louis mills, 
with a weekly capacity of 50,400 bbls, for 
the week ending Jan. 25 was 24.400, rep- 
resenting 48 per cent of capacity, com- 
pared with 28,200, or 56 per cent, last 
week, 34,450, or 68 per cent, a year ago, 
and 41,850, or 83 per cent, in 1917. 


“PETER DERLIEN 
NM MANAGER. 
215-MERCHANTS-EXCHANGE*ST. LOUIS:MO. U.SA. 
CABLE ADDRESS: “PALMKING” 
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Outside mills, with a weekly capacity 
of 77,400 bbls, the product of which is 
sold from St. Louis, made 52,800, repre- 
senting 68 per cent, compared with 48,000, 
or 62 per cent, last week, 42,000, or 54 per 
cent, a year ago, and 57,400, or 74 per 
cent, in 1917. 

NOTES 


W. G. Gooding, president of the Com- 
mander Mill Co., Minneapolis, passed 
through St. Louis this week on his way 
to Florida, accompanied by his wife. 

The following have applied for mem- 
bership in the St. Louis Merchants’ Ex- 
change: W. F. Walter, of the Dreyer 
Commission Co; B. A. Gililland, of the 
Parrott-Day Co; F. S. Lewis, of F. S. 
Lewis & Co., Chicago. 

The question of President Wilson’s 
price proclamation for the 1919 wheat 
crop was discussed at a special meeting 
of members of the Merchants’ Exchange, 
Friday, Jan. 24. A committee, composed 
of John O. Ballard, Marshall Hall, T. B. 
Teasdale, A. V. Imbs and N. L. Moffitt, 
was appointed to represent the organiza- 
tion at a conference at Chicago, Monday, 
of various grain exchanges from the 
North and Northwest, when the matter 
will be taken up by the grain men. 





LOUISIANA 

New Orteans, La., Jan. 25,—Although 
quotations were affected by the release 
by the Grain Corporation of a proportion 
of the wheat held by it to mills, flour 
prices are still variable, as evidenced by 
latest quotations. Kansas was offered for 
prompt or 30-day shipment: fancy short 
patent, $10.65@10.90; high patent, $10.45 
@10.70; straight patent, $10.20@10.45,— 
basis 98-Ib cottons. Minnesotas were 
quoted at $10.65@10.80 for short patent 
and $10.35@10.65 for 95 per cent pre- 
war grade. Trade, however, was dull, and 
merchants and Lakers are disposed to 
buy as they need, many having booked 
their requirements for the next 60 or 90 
days. Soft winter wheat flour was quoted 
at $10.40@10.60 for 100 per cent. The 
majority of the trade being booked at 
these figures and higher, no large business 
is looked for. There is no market yet for 
clears, and exporters are not booking, al- 
though quotations were made very at- 
tractive. Prices are erratic. 

Feed continues in good demand, but 
dealers do not place much faith in present 
values. 

Corn flour was quoted at $3.40@3.80 
per 100 lbs. 

Corn products are quoted by wholesal- 
ers as follows: corn meal, $7.50; cream 
meal, $8.45; grits, $8.50. 

Grain inspected since Jan. 1: wheat, 
238 cars; corn, 168; oats, 1,266; barley, 5. 

Stocks in elevators: wheat, 3,486,000 
bus; corn, 13,000; oats, 473,000. 

Inspected outward or on _ shipboard, 
230,000 bus oats, 

Georce L. Ferry. 





Corn Mills Idle 

An official of the Corn Millers’ Federa- 
tion, in a verbal statement to a member 
of the Food Administration staff, said 
only 13 per cent of the corn-milling ca- 
pacity of the country was in operation. 
Decatur, Ill., papers have reported that 
the American hominy mill at that point 
will close Feb. 1 for repairs. It is also 
said that a starch mill will close on the 
same date. 





Flour stocks at leading cities through- 
out the United States other than Min- 
neapolis, Jan. 1, as reported to the Chi- 
cago Board of Trade, were 608,000 bbls, 
against 754,000 Dec. 1 and 331,000 Jan. 
1, 1918. Philadelphia had 210,000 bbls, 
or more than double any other point. 


Dec. 1 it had 247,000 bbls, and on Jan. 1, 


last year, 66,000. 
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Quotations corrected to dates shown. 








CHICAGO, JAN, 25 


FLOUR—Prices, carload and 
f.0.b. Chicago: 


SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 
Leading Minneapolis brands, % 


round lots, 


sacks, per 196 lbs, less usual 

discounts for cash to retail 

merchants ......++.+ wearer fo ft 
Spring patent, jute ............ 10.10@10.35 
Spring straights, jute ........ «- 9.50@ 9.85 
Spring clears, jute .......+.+5. - 8.75@ 9.25 
Second clear, 140 Ibs, jute....... 6.90@ 7.25 


City mills’ spring patents, jute.. 10.00@10.26 
WINTER WHEAT FLOUR 


Patent, southern, jute .......... $10.15 @10.50 
Straight, southern, jute ........ 9.80@10.10 
Clear, southern, jute .......... - 8.25@ 8.60 


HARD WINTER FLOUR 
First patent, Kansas, jute $10.40 @10.60 





Patent, 95 per cent ....... 9.60 @10.00 
Clear, Kansas, jute ......s..5+- 8.75@ 9.25 
RYE FLOUR 
Rye flour, white, jute, per bbl.....$7.80@8.10 
Rye flour, standard, jute ........ 7.25 @7.50 


WHEAT—Offerings in demand 


light and 
market easy. Prices follow: Last 


This week Last week year 
No. 1 hard.... 226% @228% 227@228% 220 
No, 2 hard.... 224 @226 226@228% 217 
No. 1 red .... 236 @239 242@245 220 
No. 2 Fred ..0e ccvce @ 236 238@243 217 
No. 1 nor, 8s... 226 @228 226@231 220 
No. 2 nor, 8s... 223 @226 223@231 217 
No. 1 dk hd.. ..... @229 231 @232 224 


CORN—Buyers generally were indifferent, 
and prices 4@10c lower. Offerings not large. 


Prices: 
This week Last week Last year 
No. 6 mix.. 110@124% 124 @135 123@145 
No. 5 mix.. 114@130 126 @139 140@150 
No, 4 mix.. 115@133 130 @1i40 135@160 
No. 3 mix.. 120@135 136 @1388 135 @168 
No. 6 yel.. 110@127 124 @126 123@150 
No, 6 yel.. 114@131 130 @139 130@163 
No. 4 yel.. 118@158 134 @142 150@170 
No, 3 yel.. 125@140 138 @146% 165@190 
No. 8 wh.. 118@135 133% @145 162@180 
Sample gr. 95@122 100 @126 90@150 
OATS—Market weak, with supplies not 


Prices follow: 
Last year 


large and demand limited. 
This week Last week 


No. 4 wh.. 58@66% 63 @68% 79% @84% 
No. 3 wh.. 59@68% 67 @70% 80% @85% 
Standard... 61@69 67% @71 81 @86 

No. 2 wh.. 63@69% @70% 81% @85% 


RYE—Market weak and 2c lower, although 
government price was maintained for cash, 
while futures declined 4@8%c. No. 2 was 
$1.59@1.06% for car lots, and $1.62 was paid 
by the government for round lots. No. 3 sold 
at $1.55@1.58, and No. 4 at $1.51. March 
closed at $1.37%; May, $1.35%; February, 
$1.43. 

BARLEY—Offerings liberal, and prices 3@ 
5c lower. Government was the best buyer. 
Malting ranged 98c@$1.01. February was 
82c, March 82c, and May 82%c, at the close. 

CORN GOODS—Trade siow, and prices 
lower. Corn flour $3.25, cream meal $3 @3.10, 
hominy grits $3@3.10, per 100 lbs, 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


Receipts and shipments of flour and grain 
for the week, with comparisons (000’s omit- 





ted): 

--Receipts— --Shipments— 

1919 1918 1919 1918 
Flour, bblis..... 160 60 65 58 
Wheat, bus..... 666 26 269 s 
Corn, bus.. 1,770 1,465 929 271 
Oats, bus 1,721 1,034 1,227 357 
Rye, bus....... 306 15 41 2 
Barley, bus.... 843 206 196 43 





MILWAUKEE, JAN, 25 
FLOUR—Wholesale prices, car 
bbl, f.0.b. Milwaukee: 
Spring patent, cotton 


lots, per 


First clear, cottom .....ss-eeee8 9. 10@ 9. 60 
Second clear, cotton ...........+. -@ 8.00 
Rye flour, cotton, white......... "s 40@ 8.60 
Rye flour, cotton, straight....... 7.75@ 8.00 
Rye flour, dark, cotton ......... 6.50@ 7.00 
Corn flour, 100 lbs, cotton....... eeeee@ 3.76 
Corn meal, 100 Ibs, cotton...... -@ 3.55 
Kansas patent, cotton .......... eevee @10.25 

MILLFEED—Weak and lower, with de- 


mand light. Standard bran, $43@44; stand- 
ard fine middlings, $43@44; flour middlings, 
$45@47; red dog, $55@56; oil meal, $68; 


hominy feed, $58,—all in 100-Jb sacks. 

WHEAT—Prices were weak. Receipts, 312 
cars, Millers and shippers were in the mar- 
ket at times, but most offerings were carried 
over. No, 1 northern, $2.22@2.26%; No. 2, 
$2.12@2.24; No. 3, $2.06@2.19. 

BARLEY—Declined 7@10c. Receipts, 455 
cars. Choice was salable at all times, but 
low-grades dull and carried over. No. 3, 88c¢ 
@$1.01; No. 4, 85@96c; feed and rejected, 
80@92c, 

RYE—Down 6c. Demand was poor most 
of the time. Millers were out of the market, 
and shippers took a moderate amount of 
choice. Low-grades were dull and carried 
over. No. 1, $1.55@1.61; No, 2, $1.55@1.60; 
No. 3, $1.45@1.59. 

CORN—Prices were 15@i16e lower. Re- 
ceipts, 145 cars. There was a fair demand 
for yellow, but mixed and white were slow 
sale. Millers bought but little, No. 3 yel- 


low, $1.21@1.38; No. 4 yellow, $1.18@1.33; 
No. 3 mixed, $1.20@1.36; No. 3 white, $1.20 
@1.34. 

OATS—Declined 11@12c, Receipts, 289 
cars, The best qualities sold readily, but off- 
grades with black mixture was dull, and lib- 
erally discounted to sell. Standard, 58@ 





68%c; No. 3 white, 56@67%c; No. 4 white, 
53@66%e. 
WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
7~Receipts—, --Shipments—, 
1919 1918 1919 1918 
Flour, bbls... 16,830 10,400 58,130 8,750 
Wheat, bus.. 404,100 416,600 121,300 6,500 
Corn, bus.... 194,300 314,900 43,130 64,640 
Oats, bus.... 647,360 645,340 447,963 109,500 
Barley, bus.. 651,720 198,900 174,416 75,840 
Rye, bus..... 395,250 42,075 2,550 10,125 
Feed, tons... 1,060 690 2,750 2,928 
DULUTH, JAN. 25 
RYE FLOUR—Prices today at Duluth- 


Superior, f.o.b. in 100-lb sacks: 

DEO: SB GREMMEEE FIG npc ohc sen teeccvecive $4.35 
Pure WHIte FYE ovo vcissescesvvccscccese 4.70 
NO, 8 GOP .ccccccecdevivceccsccvvcece 3.70 
Wes BFS ccckceccsddesveedcunrssco0 ee 3.95 

WHEAT FLOUR OUTPUT 
At Duluth-Superior by weeks named: 

1919 bbis 1918 bbis 1917 bbis 


Jan, 25..12,755 Jan, 26..27,125 Jan. 27..11,236 
Jan. 18.. 8,900 Jan. 19..25,230 Jan. 20..11,410 
Jan. 11,.18,725 Jan. 12..28,335 Jan. 13..12,980 
Jan. 4... 6,150 Jan. 5...12,165 Jan. 6...10,465 


WHEAT—tThe putting into effect of the 
permit system is expected to be shortly re- 
flected by sharply diminishing receipts. Close 
regulation of the country movement will be 
necessary to prevent a congestion in the 
storage situation here. Elevator space is fast 
being used up, and operators admit that it 
will require very careful handling of the grain 
to avoid a complete closing down of the 
plants before the opening of navigation in 
the spring. 

Elevators are filling up, and there are but 
a few left in a position to care for arrivals 
already en route. No effort has been made 
to use boats to help out. It would not be 
difficult to get them under elevator spouts 
if tugs were available to move them. [Ice in 
the harbor is not very thick, owing to the 
mildness of the weather. 

Tonight there are approximately 23,700,000 
bus wheat and 3,167,000 bus other grains in 
store, a total of 26,867,000. Not much over 
3,000,000 more can be cared for, and give 
elevators working room, 

Duluth grain—closing prices on track, in 
cents per bushel: 


Oats Rye 

No. 3 white No. 2 Barley 
SOR; BB )-5% 60 65% @65% 156 82@ 89 
Jan, 3@ ..... 64 @64% 156 79@ 85 
Fan, BL ocse 64% @65 156 79@ 85 
Jan, 22 ..... 61 @61% 156 80@ 86 
Jan, 8S. ...2- 61 @61% 156 79@ 85 
TOR. SE ocse 56 @57% 156 76@ S 
POR. BG csses 49 @50 156 70@ 
Jan. 26, 1918 82% @83% 200 1309162 


Stocks of coarse grain in Duluth elevators, 
Jan. 25, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


c— Domestic——~, -——-Bonded———, 


1919 1918 1917 1919 1918 1917 
Corm ...e0. eee 1 ° P 
Oats .scsve 218 44 1,242 "2 “4 347 
BVO occ ve ved one 67 411 we e's 
Barley 795 346 3650 76 1 99 
Flaxseed .. 92 76 1,294 es 61 


DULUTH WEEKLY GRAIN MOVEMENT 
Receipts and: shipments by weeks ended 
Saturday, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
7——Receipts——, -—Shipments—, 





Wheat— 1919 1918 1917 1919 1918 1917 
Spring -1,085 83 301 7 18 41 
Durum .... Til 12 35 1 “t 10 
Winter .... 106 2 65 os ° 

Totals ...1,902 97 401 8 18 51 
COPR csccsd oe 1 ee es ee ee 
OGGS ..ss0% 5 25 12 101 ee 17 

Bonded. 2 139 . 2 $2 
RYO weceees 462 8 13 1 15 1 
Barley 47 39 87 10 18 3 

Bonded.. os 34 1 1 1 
Flaxseed .. 52 22 43 47 24 8 

Bonded. oe . 12 


STOCKS AND RECEIPTS BY GRADE 
Duluth-Superior wheat stocks, Jan. 25, and 
receipts by weeks ended Saturday, in bush- 
els (000’s omitted): Receipts by 
r~Wheat stocks—, -——~—grade——, 
1919 1918 1917 1919 1918 1917 





bus bus bus cars cars cars 

1 dk nor) 
1, 2 nor }10,408 350 1,441 706 38 7 
2 dk nor) 
8 dk nor } 
3 nor 386 11 = 4865 31 2 4 
All other 

spring ...2,359 220 3,602 136 6 370 
1 am dur 
1, 2 dur _— 70 ac SOF 
2am dur 
3 am dur 
3 dur § 361 39 - 12 2 
All other 

durum 4,677 280 689 70 2 16 
1 dk hd w) 
1, 2 hd w}1,035 4 as 26 2 ve 
2dk hd w 
All other 

winter... 804 39 «= 778 45 1 38 
White ..... bs es ee es Se 
Mixed ..... 312 7 24 

Totals ..23,687 1,013 6,999 1,545 60 459 


FLAXSEED—Up to Friday not much busi- 
ness was done or any important price change, 


There were frequent dips and rallies, indi- 
cating the trade was uncertain how to op- 
erate. Dealings were confined to filling ac- 
tual wants. The last two days of the week 
sentiment of country holders underwent a 
change. They started to unload, sending 
prices tumbling. A final rally in January and 
May was sustained, The May broke a maxi- 
mum of 21%c, but closed a net decline from 
Jan. 18 of 19c. Loss for the other issues ran 
17@19¢c. 

Cash market ruled slow and easier. Pre- 
mium was taken off the spot article, January 
price being the best obtainable. No quota- 
tions given out on to arrive. Tightening of 
the storage situation and putting into force 
the permit system on country shipments 
caused this condition. .Stocks are small for 
this time of the year, and not expected to 
change much under existing conditions. 


RANGE OF FLAXSEED FUTURES 


-—Close——,, 
Opening Jan, 26 
Jan. 20 High Low Jan. 25 1918 
Jan, ..$3.38 $3.39 $3.17 $3.21 $3.53 
Feb. .. 3.37 3.38 3.18 3.18 eves 
May 3.40 8.41% 3.18 3.21 3.50% 
July eee ese see eeoe 3.45% 
Oct. 3.15 





TOLEDO, JAN, 25 
FLOUR—Soft winter wheat patent 
bulk, f.o.b, mill, $9.80@10.10, 
MILLFEED—Car lots, 100’s, per ton, f.o.b. 
Toledo: 


flour, 





Winter wheat bran .........ceeeeeees $46.50 
Mixed feed 49.00 
Middlings 51.50 
Oil meal, in 100-Ib bags.............. 73.00 
Crushed flaxseed, 100-lb bag.......... 10.00 


WHEAT—Receipts, 25 cars, 14 contract. 
CORN—Receipts, 64 cars, 3 contract. 
OATS—Receipts, 83, 59 contract. 
WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


c~Receipts—, --Shipments—, 
1919 1918 1919 1918 
Wheat, bus... 35,000 36,000 16,000 3,500 
Corn, bus..... 82,500 64,800 15,700 64,800 
Oats, bus..... 165,950 129,600 76,600 129,600 





KANSAS CITY, JAN, 2 
FLOUR—Nominally $9.50, Missouri River, 
bulk. Patents, $10@10.20. 


MILLFEED—Slackened demand brought a 


drop. Some bran sold as low as $40 ton; 
bran, $45; shorts, $45@48. 
WHEAT—Awaiting the wheat release, 
prices remained firm in face of light re- 
ceipts. No. 1, dark $2.33@2.35, medium 
$2.30@2.32, yellow $2.29@2.30; No. 2, dark 


$2.30@2.33, medium $2.29@2.31, 
@2.29; No. 3, dark $2.28@2.29, 
@2.27, yellow $2.24@2.26; No. 4, hard $2.21 
@2.24, medium $2.20@2.24, yellow $2.18@ 
2.20; soft wheat, No. 1 $2.36@2.38, No. 2 
$2.32@2.35, No. 3 $2,29@2.31. 

CORN—Declines in futures and continued 
large receipts brought prices down 10@12c 
for the week. No. 2, $1.36@1.40; No. 3, 
$1.32 @1.38; No, 4, $1.21@1.25; No. 5, $1.17@ 
1.20; yellow, No. 2 $1.36@1.38, No. 3 $1.30@ 
1/34, No. 4 $1.25@1.30, No. 5 $1.17@1.22; 
mixed, No. 2 $1.31@1.34, No. 3 $1.29@1.30, 
No. 4 $1.21@1.26, No. 5 $1.17@1.21. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


yellow $2.28 
medium $2.26 


r~Receipts— --Shipments—, 

1919 1918 1919 1918 
Wheat, bus.. 407,700 277,000 261,900 18,900 
Corn, bus. ...1,446,250 841,250 548,750 470,000 
Oats, bus.... 430,100 312,800 288,000 180,000 
Rye, bus..... 11,000 4,400 11,000 24,200 
Barley, bus.. 106,500 22,400 40,300 21,000 
Bran, tons... 580 960 2,420 1,680 
Hay, tons.... 12,168 7,860 4,680 4,380 
Flour, bbls... 9,100 12,000 29,275 32,000 





BUFFALO, JAN, 25 





FLOUR—Prices per bbl, cotton %’s, car- 
loads: e's ¢ 
BOSt POCOME cicccssveisvecscces +++ @10.90 
Bakers patent see -+»@10.90 
PETBS CIOOM 6 6b. s cheb cvewescecnces -@ 9.00 
Graham flour . -@10.50 
Rye, pure white, 100 lbs........ -@ 4,30 
Rye, straight, 100 lbs .......... -@ 4.10 

Sacked 
POEMM, POT: COM ki 06's oc ede cece vere $ -@49.00 
Standard middlings, per ton..... @ 49.00 
MEIROR FOOD: wcrcccccvcisvccecsce . « @50.00 
Flour middlings ............... -»@55.00 
BUGE. GOS, DOF COM wcccicvcctciecs --@60.00 
Barley mixed feed ............. -»@46.00 
Barley feed, fine .......i....... --@50.00 
Hominy feed, white, per ton... - @61.50 
Hominy feed, yellow, per ton... - @59.00 
Corn meal, table, per ton ....... 80. ‘00 @82. 00 


54.00 @55.00 
56.00 @57.00 


Corn meal, coarse, per ton ...... 
Cracked corn, per ton .......... 


Gluten feed, per ton ............ -@61.24 
Oil meal, per tom .....cecccseces - @63.00 
Cottonseed meal, 36 per cent, 

GOGO, ws oc 6 ha acs cuenicvscve «+» @61.50 
Cottonseed meal, 88 per cent.... - @64.00 
Rolled oats, bbl, 180 Ibs, net, 


wood 9.35@ 9.50 
Oat hulls, reground, sacked, ton. 24.50@25.00 

WHEAT—No sales of spring wheat were 
made here this week. Winter wheat in very 
light supply, and held above millers’ ideas 
of value. No. 1 red was quoted at $2.45, and 
No. 2 red at $2.42, New York export, about 
6%c over the government price, 

CORN—Steady decline, the market closing 
20c lower than last week and easy. Receiv- 
ers were anxious to sell, and buyers had all 
they cared to handle. Closing: No. 2 yellow, 
$1.27; No. 3 yellow, $1.24; No. 4 yellow, $1.20; 


No. 5 yellow, $1.15; No. 6 yellow, $1.08@1.12, 
—on track, through billed, 

OATS—Like corn, prices eased off steadily 
and closed 9c lower than last week. There 
were buyers at the last decline; and all the 
offerings today were taken, store or track. 
Closing: No. 2 white, 62%c; standard, 62\c; 


No. 3 white, 61%c; No. 4 white, 60%c,— 
through billed, 
BARLEY—Lower, and very unsettled. 


Maltsters are loaded up, and feed men can 
dictate their own price for the few cars 
offered on track, Feed to fancy was quoted 
at 95c@§$1.10. 

RYE—No demand for carloads offered on 
track, except at a ridiculously low price. 
Sellers are asking $1.50 for No. 1 and $1.48 
for No. 2, on track, through billed, 





ST, LOUIS, JAN, 25 

FLOUR—Nominal quotations: hard wheat 
100 per cent, $10.10, jute. Soft wheat pat- 
ent, $11.50@11.80, cotton; 100 per cent, $9.85. 
Spring wheat 100 per cent, $10@10.10; clear, 
$8.50@9.25; second clear, $6.25@7.50,—jute. 

MILLFEED—Bran sold at $45, mixed feed 
at $46 and shorts at $48; oat feed was quoted 
at $23.50; No. 1 alfalfa meal $36, No. 2 $34; 
white hominy feed, $59.50. 

WHEAT—Receipts, 312 cars, against 252 
last week. Prices were 3@4c lower and de- 
mand good. Closing prices: No. 1 red, $2.39; 
No. 2 red, $2.37; No. 1 hard, $2.28@2.32; No. 
2 hard, $2.27@2.28; No. 3 hard, $2.22. 

CORN—Receipts, 616 cars, against 698. 
Prices were lic lower. Demand good. Clos- 
ing prices: No. 4 corn, $1.21; No. 5 corn, 
$1.14; No. 6 corn, $1.09@1.10; No. 4 yellow, 
$1.18 @1.21; No. 5 yellow, $1.15@1.16; sample, 
$1; No. 4 white, $1.19; No. 6 white, $1.10. 

OATS—Receipts, 460 cars, against 255. 
Prices 2c lower, and demand fair. Closing 
prices: standard, 60c; No. 3 white, 59@59%c; 
No. 4 white, 68@58%c, 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


--Receipts—, --Shipments—, 
1919 1918 1919 1918 
Flour, bbls... 57,480 31,110 73,320 79,999 


Wheat, bus.. 482,515 182,400 298,920 129,890 
Corn, bus... .1,008,800 404,400 550,360 169,940 


Oats, bus....1,204,000 618,000 518,240 489,980 
Rye, bus..... 2,644 6,600 cvcies 6,860 
Barley, bus.. 70,400 6,400 16,720 6,730 





BOSTON, JAN. 25 
FLOUR—Per 196 Ibs, in sacks: 
Spring patents, special short... .$10.95@11.25 


Spring patents, standard ....... 10.65 @11.00 
Hard winter patents ........... 10.75 @11.25 
Soft winter patents ............ 10.70@11.00 
Soft winter straights ........... 10.20@10.75 
Spring first clears ............+. 9.75 @10.00 


MILLFEED—Wheat feeds a trifle lower, 
with moderate offerings and quiet demand, 
Other feeds lower. Spring bran, $53.50; win- 
ter bran, $53.50; middlings, $54@59; mixed 
feed, $55.50@59; ground barley, $55; gluten 
feed, $64.17; stock feed, $59; oat hulls, re- 
ground, $27.50; hominy feed, $64.40; cotton- 
seed meal, $62@65,—all in 100’s, 

CEREAL PRODUCTS—Yellow meals low- 
er, with white corn goods about steady. 
White corn flour is held at $3.90@4; white 
corn meal, $3.60@3.75; yellow granulated, 
$3.75; bolted yellow, $8.70; feeding, $3; 
cracked corn, $3.05@3.10; hominy grits and 
samp, $3.60@3.75; white corn flakes and 
cream of maize, $3.75@4,—all in 100’s. 

OATMEAL—Market lower, with liberal of- 
ferings and good demand. Rolled is quoted 
at $4.55 per 100-lb sack, and cut and ground 
at $5.23. Rye flour, in sacks, $4.25@4.40 for 
white patent. 


" WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND STOCKS 


-Receipts— -—Stocks—, 

1919 1918 1919 1918 
Flour, bbis...*31,916 81,2360 ....62 «seees 
Wheat, bus..130,198 27,200 1,211,197 5,158 
Cost, BWBss 6, stave 2,750 1,093 4,825 
Oats, bus....170,240 258,600 168,273 621,361 
Rye, bus..... 2,260 2,800 = cacece 8,566 
Barley, bus.. ..... 1,000 ~sweasw coves 
Millfeed, tons 155 299. cctace or: tee 
Corn meal, bbls 700 GOO esecsk “geeee 
Oatmeal, scks 17,400 1.2... svevee cence 


*Includes 22,570 bbls, compared with 39,960 
in 1918 

There were no exports of grain from Bos- 
ton during the week ending Jan. 25. Ship- 
ments of flour were 100,050 140-lb sacks to 
Havana, Cuba. 





BALTIMORE, JAN, 25 


FLOUR—Closing, car lots, per bbl, in 98-lb 
cottons: 
Spring short patent ............ $10.50 @10.65 
Spring standard patent ........ 10.25@10.40 
ng ee eer ee es 10.00 @10.15 
Spring first clear .......e.s500% 9.00@ 9.50 
Spring second clear ...... eevee 7.50@ 8.25 
Winter short patent ........... 10.40 @10.55 
Winter standard patent ........ 10.15 @10.30 
Winter straight ..........e.0.- 9.40@ 9.66 
Hard winter short patent ...... 10.60@10.75 
Hard winter standard patent... 10.35@10.50 
Hard winter straight .......... 10.10@10.25 
Hard winter first clear ......... 9.25@ 9.75 
Rye flour, pure and blended... 7.00@ 9.00 

City mills’ jobbing prices: 
City mills’ «+ @11.30 


best patent os pa ote 
City mills’ spring patent. «e+ +@11.30 
et tieh 
City mills’ winter straight..... +» +@10.90 
MILLFEED—Unsettled, with ‘ea lower 
and soft winter nominally unchanged. 
wholesale trading. Quotations, in 
sacks, per ton: spring bran, $52.50 





1b 
64; 








spring middlings, $53@54.50; soft winter 
bran and middlings, $58. 

WHEAT—Steady; demand and movement 
small. Receipts, 232,182 bus; stock, 2,372,035. 
Closing prices: No. 2 red winter, $2.35%; 
No. 2 red winter, garlicky, $2.33 %. 

CORN—Weak and lower; movement and 
demand light. Receipts, 65,041 bus; exports, 
3,600; stock, 148,416. Range for week of 
southern, including white, yellow and mixed, 
ame near-by spot yellow cob, bbl, 

OATS—Lower and nominal; demand and 
movement limited. Receipts, 76,756 bus; 
stock, 902,069. 

RYE—Weak and nominal; movement and 
demand improving. Receipts, 30,772 bus; 
exports, 80,000; stock, 1,297,755. 


PHILADELPHIA, JAN. 25 
FLOUR—Receipts, 300 bbls, and 15,438,978 
Ibs in sacks. Exports, 29,644,600 lbs in sacks. 
Quotations, to arrive, per 196 lbs, packed in 
140-1b jute sacks: 





Winter straight, western ....... $10.25 @10.50 
Winter straight, near-by ....... 9.50@10.00 
Kansas straight ..........ss++s 10.50@10.75 
Kansas short patent ........... 10.75 @11.00 
Spring short patent ............ 10.60@10.90 
oe | rere 10.45 @10.65 
Spring first clear ...........+6- 9.20@ 9.75 


WHEAT—Market firm. Receipts, 257,405 
bus; stock, 1,921,352. Quotations, car lots, 
in export elevator, government standard in- 
spection: 

Standard prices: No. 1 red winter, $2.39; 
No, 1 northern spring, $2.39; No. 1 hard win- 
ter, $2.39; No. 1 red winter, garlicky, $2.37; 
No. 1 red, smutty, $2.36; No. 2 red winter, 
$2.36; No. 2 northern spring, $2.36; No. 2 
hard winter, $2.36; No. 2 red winter, garlicky, 
$2.34; No. 2 red, smutty, $2.33; No. 3 red 
winter, $2.32; No. 3 northern spring, $2.32; 
No. 3 hard winter, $2.32; No. 3 red winter, 
garlicky, $2.30; No. 3 red, smutty, $2.29. 

RYE—Scarce and nominal. Quotations, to 
arrive: No. 2 western, $1.76% bu; near-by, as 
to quality, $1.58@1.68 bu. 

RYE FLOUR—Dull and easier, with ample 
offerings. Quotations: $8.65@9, as to qual- 
ity, per 196 lbs, either in wood or sacks, 

BUCKWHEAT FLOUR—Trade slow and 
market weaker. Quotations, to arrive, per 
98-lb sack, $5.40@5.65. 

CORN—With a slow demand and increased 
pressure to sell, prices during week declined 
10@i5c. Receipts, 26,772 bus; exports, 70,- 
000; stock, 51,822. Quotations, car lots for 
local trade: yellow, as to quality and loca- 
tion, $1.40@1.50. 

CORN GOODS—Dull and lower, in sympa- 
thy with decline in raw material. Quota- 
tions: 





Kiln-dried— 100-1b sacks 
Gran. yellow meal, fancy...$3.60 @3.65 
Gran. white meal, fancy.... 3.50 @3.52% 
Yellow table meal, fancy... ......@3.50 
White table meal, fancy.... 3.25 @3.40 

Ordinary ground meal ‘ & bcocs  S.8 

White corn flour, fancy ...... -@3.75 

Yellow corn flour, fancy ...... @3.20 


Pearl hominy and grits, sacks. 3.52% @3.57% 
Pearl hominy and grits, cases. 2.45 0 
OATS—Buyers showed little interest, and 
market declined 6%c. Receipts, 421,894 bus; 
exports, 593,000; stock, 679,501. Quotations: 


WE, B WRITES cic ccc ccccccccccvece 72% @73 

Standard white .......seeceseee 72 @72% 
TE EE Cok 66 oe 5 06.06 0b06 000% 71 @71% 
PER. 6 WEES 6 occ cece cccccccescnce 69% @70% 


OATMEAL—Trade slow, and market lower 
in sympathy with oats. Quotations: ground 
oatmeal, 100-lb sacks, $4.53; rolled, steam or 
kiln-dried, per two 100-lb sacks, $9.06@9.34; 
patent, cut, two 100-Ilb sacks, $9.06@9.34; 
pearl barley, in 100-lb sacks, as to size and 
quality, $3.25@5.75. 


NEW YORK, JAN, 25 

FLOUR—Dull. Offerings of spot stuff at 
substantial decrease below regular market 
levels make sales for shipment extremely dif- 
ficult, Trade uncertain as to future action on 
grain situation. Quotations: spring patents, 
$10.50@10.70; first clears, $9.50@10; Kansas 
straights, $10.70@11; winter straights, $10@ 
10.25; rye, $8.25@9,—all jute. Receipts, 108,- 
917 bbls. 

WHEAT—Movement slightly heavier than 
last week. Receipts, 621,600 bus. 

CORN—Market executed several see-saw 
movements, owing to rapidly changing posi- 
tion of those thought to be short. The big- 
gest break on the crop marked Friday’s trad- 
ing, January falling off 12c. Quotations: No. 
2 yellow, $1.48; No. 3 yellow, $1.45; No, 2 
mixed, $1.46. Receipts, 29,400 bus. 

OATS—Changes in prices were narrow, and 
little activity prevailed early in the week, 
but the drop in corn later affected price. 
Quotations were 69@70%c, according to qual- 
ity. Receipts, 1,302,000 bus. 


MINNEAPOLIS, JAN. 28 
Nominal quotations today by Minneapolis 
and outside mills for flour in carload or round 
lots, f.0.b. Minneapolis, per 196 lbs, were 
within the following range: 
Jan. 28 


Standard patent, 98-lb cottons. .$10.25@10.35 

WEEBE GIGOE, FUE .cccresicccccecs 8.50@ 8.65 

Second clear, jute ..........6+. 6.50@ 7.00 

WEEKLY FLOUR OUTPUT 

The fiour output of Minneapolis mills for 

four weeks, with comparisons, is shown in 
the subjoined table: 

1919 1918 1917 1916 








Se eae 180,575 223,995 372,620 
Jan. 25.... 238,355 221,760 200,905 374,030 
Jan. 18.... 274,965 283,925 274,690 368,900 
Jan. 11,... 297,266 294,210 296,970 407,685 
Jan. 4.... 309,270 371,195 258,755 408,665 


Weekly foreign flour shipments of Minne- 
apolis mills for four weeks ended Saturday: 


1919 1918 1917 1916 





Bob, 1.... sores 61,680 7,785 14,380 
Jan. 26. seers 61,930 6,595 15,190 
Jan, 18... «-..-. 24,915 20,046 15,810 
Jan. 11,... 67,840 . 20,070 25,560 26,450 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


OUTPUT OF OUTSIDE MILLS 

The flour output and foreign shipments of 
northwestern mills outside of Minneapolis 
and Duluth have been, by weeks, in barrels: 
Week Ca- 
end- No. pac- -—Output—, -Exports—, 
ing mills ity 1919 1918 1919 1918 
Jan. 4. 63 53,076 239,340 161,550 65,020 1,710 
Jan. 11. 63 566,726 220,360 209,555 4,175 1,840 
Jan. 18. 56 53,075 190,615 205,698 2,175 450 
Jan. 26. 62 44,825 164,725 161,185 .... .... 

MILLFEED PRICES 

Minneapolis car-lot prices of millfeed today 
(Jan, 28) for prompt shipment (14 days), per 
2,000 lbs, in 100-lb sacks, were reported as 
follows by brokers: 


Jan. 28 Year ago 
BPER csccccecsoces $45.00@49.00 $32.50@40.00 
Stand. middlings.. 45.00@49.00 34.50@42.00 


Flour middlings... 54.00@55.00 
R, dog, 140-lb jute 60.00@61.00 


CEREAL PRICES 


Quotations of cereals and feeds, in car lots, 
net to jobbers, f.o.b. Minneapolis: 
Cracked corn, 2,000 lbs*........ $50.50 @51.00 
No. 1 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*.... 49.00@49.50 
No. 2 ground feed, 2,000 lbs*.... 48.50@49.00 
No. 3 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*.... 48.00@48.50 
Rye feed, 2,000 Ibs, 100-lb sacks. 48.00@49.00 
White corn meal, granulatedt... 3.65@ 3.70 


48.00 @50.00 


Corn meal, yellowf ........4+:+ + 8.55@ 3.60 
Rye flour, white ......eeeeeeeee 8.90@ 9.00 
Rye flour, pure dark ........... 6.40@ 6.50 
Whole wheat flour, bbif ........ 8.85@ 9.00 
Graham, standard, bbif ........ 8.75@ 8.90 
Rolled oats, DbDI**® .......05506e « eooo@ 8.14 
Mill screenings, per ton ........ 12.00 @16.00 


Elevator screenings, per ton.... 13.00@18.00 
Buckwheat screenings, per ton.. 40.00@45.00 
Recleaned buckwheat screenings 45.00@50.00 


Flaxseed screenings, ton ....... 22.00@30.00 
Recleaned flaxseed screenings, 

DOF COM ceccrcescccevssorrvecse 30.00@50.00 
Can, black seed screenings, ton.. 18.00@22.00 
Linseed oil meal*® .......0-eee08 60.00 @70.00 


*In sacks. ¢tPer 100 lbs. {Per bbl in sacks, 
**98-lb cotton sacks, 





Minneapolis Wheat Prices 
Prices on contract grades of wheat at Min- 
neapolis are as follows: 


No. No. 2 
Dark northern spring.... $2.23% $2.20% 
Northern spring .......-. 2.21% 2.18% 
Red SPTING .cccccccecees 2.16% 2.13% 
Amber durum ........+. 2.23% 2.20% 
DUPUM cccccscsccccccess 2.21% 2.18% 
Red durum .....seeceeee 2.14% 2.11% 
Dark hard winter ....... 2.23% 2.20% 
Hard winter ........0.6- 2.21% 2.18% 
Yellow hard winter ..... 2.19% 2.16% 
Red winter .....sseeeee8 2.21% 2.18% 


Duluth prices lc over Minneapolis. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
Receipts at Minneapolis by weeks ending 





Saturday were: an. 26 
Jan. 25 Jan. 18 1918 
Wheat, bus ...... 780,940 1,181,880 1,037,600 
Flour, bbls ...... 11,594 22,321 10,758 
Millstuff, tons.... 4,696 5,924 2,376 
Corn, bus ........ 306,800 640,160 805,180 
Oats, bus ... 965,770 976,800 892,080 
Barley, bus 458,920 860,250 661,500 
Rye, DUB cveccere 153,120 305,230 256,200 
Flaxseed, bus.... 110,400 190,800 115,360 


Shipments from Minneapolis by weeks end- 


ing Saturday were: an. 26 
Jan. 25 Jan. 18 1918 
Wheat, bus..,... 590,810 779,160 278,400 
Flour, bbis ...... 275,464 308,620 355,306 
Millstuff, tons ... 12,303 12,810 11,937 
Corn, bus........ 827,660 284,160 438,020 
GOGe,. DOB. ave's oven 1,265,220 859,040 881,500 
Barley, bus ...... 413,960 443,380 437,660 
WG, BED. caverecr 33,580 87,100 233,520 
Flaxseed, bus.... 39,860 50,680 11,000 


MINNEAPOLIS WHEAT STOCKS 
Wheat in Minneapolis public elevators was 
reported as follows by the Chamber of Com- 
merce on dates given, in bushels (000's omit- 








ted): Jan. 26 Jan. 27 
Jan. 25 Jan.18 1918 1917 
No. 1 dark .... 3,996 2,807 ees 527 
No. 1 northern.11,439 12,331 ose 1,911 
No. 2 northern. 1,546 1,568 eee 2,320 
Other grades .. 6,790 6,885 See 7,664 
Totals ....... 23,771 23,591 584 12,423 
Im 1916 ..cccee 13,781 14,037 eee eee 
Im 19168 ccoces 17,132 17,547 ove 
In 1914 ....... 19,987 19,777 ese 


COARSE GRAIN PRICES 
Daily closing cash prices of No. 3 yellow 
corn, No. 3 white oats, No. 2 rye and the 
range of quotations on barley at Minneapolis 
during the week were, per bushel: 


Jan. Corn Oats Rye Barley 
21. 136@138 64 @65 152@153 84@92 
22. 134@136 60% @61% 151@152 84@92 
23. 132@134 60%@61% -@153 82@90 
24. 128@131 66% @57% -@153 82@88 
25. 124@126 53%@55% 151@153 75 @86 
27. 121@123 51%@54% 150@151 70@86 


COARSE GRAIN STOCKS 
Stocks of coarse grain in public elevators 
in Minneapolis, in bus (000’s omitted), were: 
Jan. 26 Jan. 27 Jan. 29 
Jan. 25 Jan. 18 1918 1917 1916 
60 25 


Corm 2... 201 202 91 
Oats .... 755 860 1,416 7,056 3,288 
Barley ..1,853 1,889 1,106 1,016 465 
Rye ....3,928 3,462 548 562 559 
Flaxseed. 67 60 99 516 265 





Minneapolis-Duluth-Winnipeg Receipts 
Wheat receipts in carloads at Minneapolis, 
Duluth and Winnipeg for six days were: 
c—Mpis—, -Duluth—, Winnipeg 
1919 1918 1919 1918 1919 1918 
Jan. 22 .... 104 92 273 7 $95 164 
Jan. 23 .... 91 180 236 4 259 345 
Jan. 24 .... 92 116 182 12 220 3655 
Jan. 25 .... 101 124 183 11 252 287 
Jan. 27 ..... 166 201 229 4 286 167 
Jan. 36.4... TF 208 . 297 20 642 661 


Totals.... 630 821 1,399 58 1,953 1,879 


Weekly Flour Exports 

New York, Jan, 27.—(Special Telegram)— 
Exports of flour, given in thousands of bar- 
rels, from all Atlantic and Gulf ports for the 

weeks ending on the following dates, were: 
Jan. 26 Jan. 27 
Destination— Jan. 25 Jan.18 1918 a4 
6 3 ae 1 





London ........ 1 0 
EAVOPPOG) ..c05 5 5s es oe 3 
Glasgow ....... 22 15 4 16 
OTE ec cccccce ee 11 ae 4 
Genoa ......... oe 5 17 +. 
BPM sicccccs se ee 6 2 
Falmouth ..... 199 133 os ee 
Manchester .... 34 oe oe oe 
PPFGMCO . 2.0000. ee oe 73 53 
Marseilles ..... 2 ie oe 
PITAOUS 2.2.00. 4 PZ 
Constantinople... .. 84 
EE. waked ene 1 8 
Amsterdam .... .. 18 a es 
Rotterdam .... 120 49 nis 18 
Gibraltar ...... 193 359 33 ee 
MERIOR occ ct ce ee ee 3 ee 
Norway, Sweden .. oe 7 5 
GeUE. N66 sea'e.oe 6 153 ee 7 21 
. | re a ee oe 1 oe 
San Domingo .. .. 1 1 
Other W. I.’s... 8 6 20 39 
Cen. America .. 3 2 1 17 
Pere ee 2 oe 
Other S. A..... ee 7 7 
ee oe 9 ee ee 
OEROIS 6 cccciive 1 ‘ 9 1 
Totals cccoces 766 728 188 198 





United States Visible Grain Supply 
Visible supply of grain in the United States 
in bushels (000’s omitted): 
Jan, 25 














c ‘ 
Wheat Corn Oats Rye Brly 
Baltimore... 2,395 149 905 1,314 126 
Boston .... 706 o¥e 365 mie eos 
Buffalo .... 5,389 183 56,028 2,952 628 
Chicago 14,551 1,464 6,532 2,030 2,108 
Detroit .... 69 142 262 77 ese 
Duluth . 23,688 eee 218 1,985 795 
Galveston... 1,650 7 eee eee 
Indianapolis 281 654 264 17 
Kansas City 13,411 482 1,612 159 vee 
Milwaukee... 2,919 69 1,398 1,874 2,146 
Minneapolis, 23,771 60 756 3,928 1,835 
N. Orleans.. 3,486 92 815 eae Soe 
Newp. News ‘5-8 Ke 138 one ine 
New York.. 3,382 371 2,467 731 662 
Omaha . 4,406 879 684 66 70 
Peoria ..... coe 409 178 oe cee 
Philadelp’a. 1,917 53 681 368 204 
St. Louis... 2,494 372 239 81 39 
Toledo .... 1,295 88 735 86 1 
Totals ...128,671 65,474 29,482 18,726 8,794 


Last year... 15,127 4,647 14,057 1,754 4,515 
Changes for the week: Increases—Wheat, 
2,313,000 bus; corn, 1,597,000; barley, 788,000; 
rye, 1,878,000. 
Decreases—Oats, 2,891,000 bus. 





Fort William and Port Arthur Stocks 
The following table shows stocks of grain 
in store at above points for week ended Jan. 
25, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
Elevator— Wheat Oats Barley Flax 
287 1 














©, Fu Bee eovccvccs 1,508 132 
MMPIFO occcvesce 1,133 132 115 50 
Consolidated eo keeer 39 83 7 
Ogilvie’s ..... -» 1,156 50 242 ese 
Western .......-. 1,599 42 40 80 
Grain Growers... 1,152 453 465 eee 
Fort William .... 690 261 133 21 
TOOBCOPR wccaseccs 991 97 137 eee 
Te He Ba tescvevee 3,693 385 276 71 
Northwestern ... 753 TP ree cop 
Can. Northern ... 3,939 731 1,064 1 
Thunder Bay .... 895 164 162 36 
Can. Gov’t ...... 890 197 155 112 
*Can. Gov't ..... eee sme eee 7 
Sask, Co-op, ..... 1,661 186 118 112 
Richardson ...... 264 55 26 14 
Davidson & Smith 103 186 134 e 
Totals ...csccee 21,783 3,109 3,437 512 
ZOGP GBS wciseccce 6,390 4,478 1,137 744 
Receipts ..cccecs 2,020 171 206 40 
*Receipts ......+:+ see see ees 1 
Rail shipments .. 130 94 5 31 
STOCKS BY GRADE (000’s omitted) 
Wheat— Bus Oats— Bus 
No. 1 hard ..... 36. No. 1 C. W...... 4 
No. 1 northern..7,121 No, 2C., W...... 301 
No. 2 northern..3,313 No. 3 C. W...... 566 
No. 3 northern..3,600 Ex. 1 feed ..... 349 
INO. @ ccccccs --8,0138 1 feed ......... 380 
Wee, G ccecsocces A100. 8. BOG soccccccs 930 
Ws B vewecssces 1,887 Others ......... 579 
WORE scececesoes 
OUROTS ccscsocss 999 Total wecccces 3,109 
Total wescsce 21,783 


*For account of imperial government. 





Flaxseed and Products 
Daily closing prices per bushel of No. 1 
flaxseed in Minneapolis and Duluth: 


o— Mplse— 9 -——Duluth——_, 
Track Toarr. Track Jan. Feb, 


Jan. 21 ...$3.36 3.36 3.36 3.34 3.32 
Jan. 22 ... 3.32 3.32 3.33 3.33 3.31% 
Jan. 23 ... 3.34 3.34% 3.35% 3.35% 3.32 
Jan, 24 ... 3.29 3.29 3.32 3.32 3.33 
Jan. 25 ... 3.20 3.2 3.21 3.21 3.18 
Jan. 27 ... 3.26 3.26 3.22 3.19 3.22 


Receipts of flaxseed by weeks ended Sat- 
urday and stocks in store at Minneapolis and 
Duluth, in bushels (000's omitted): 

c—7—Receipts—, -—-In store——, 
1919 1918 1917 1919 1918 1917 


Minneapolis. 110 115 124 67 99 616 
Duluth..... 62 22 55 92 76 1,355 
Totals.... 162 187 179 159 176 1,871 


Receipts and shipments of flaxseed at Min- 
neapolis and Duluth, Sept. 1, 1918, to Jan. 25, 
1919, were, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

c—Receipts—, -Shipments— 
1918-19 1917-18 1918-19 1917-18 
Minneapolis ... 3,362 3,340 1,309 620 
Duluth ........ 2,869 1,899 2,708 2,020 


Totals ..,... 6,281 6,239 4,017 2,640 
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ALL-RAIL RATES 


All-rail rates from Minneapolis and Min- 
nesota Transfer, in cents per 100 lbs: 


To— To— 
Albany ......... 33.6 New York® ..... 33.6 
Baltimore ..... - 31.5 New Yorkt..... 34.5 
Baltimore* ..... 31.6 Ogdensburg 36.5 
Baltimoret .....- 31.5 Philadelphia 32.5 
Binghamton .... 31.5 Philadelphia* 32.5 
BOStOR *. cc cscce 36.56 Philadelphiat 32.5 
Bostont ......++ 34.5 Pittsburgh ..... 25.5 
Boston® ........ 33.5 Portland ....... 36.5 
eee 25.6 Portland* ...... 33.5 
Burlington. ..... 17.56 Punxsutawney .. 31.5 
Cincinnati ...... 24.6 Quebec ......... 41.5 
COPMINE. cccccses 31.5 Richfield Springs 33.5 
Decatur ..... «++ 19.0 Rochester ...... 31.5 
ED vide énas - 31.6 Rockland ....... 36.5 
MEE skinds cohdees 25.6 St. Joseph ...... 19.5 
Grand Rapids... 24.5 Schenectady .... 33.5 
EROTMSE occ cece 31.56 Scranton ....... 32.5 
Indianapolis .... 21.5 Stanstead ...... 36.5 
TRMACR oc cccccces $1.5 Syracuse ....... 31.5 
Kansas City .... 10.6 Troy ....ccccoce 33.5 
Louisville ...... A Berra 32.5 
Montreal ....... 86.6 Wayland ....... 31.5 
Mount Morris.... 31.5 Chicago (local).. 19.0 
New Orleans.... 33.5 Chicago (propor- 
Newport News*.. 31.5 tional) ....... 12.5 
New York ..... - 34.6 Wilkes-Barre ... 32.5 

*Applies on flour for export only. tExport 


shipment of grain products (except flour), 
including bran, oil cake, malt sprouts, etc. 


DETROIT AND TOLEDO 


Rates on flour, in cents per 100 lbs, from 
Detroit, Toledo and Sandusky to points 
named: --Ex-lake— Reshipping 

Domes- Ex- Domes- 
Local tic port tic Export 
New York .... 24% 20 20 20 17% 


Boston ....... 26% 23 20 22 17% 
Philadelphia... 22% 18 18 18 17% 
Baltimore .... 21% 16% 16% 17 17 
Richmond .... 21% 16% .... 17 eee 
Norfolk ....... 21% 16% 16% 17 17 
Washington... 21% 16% .... 17 aeee 
Cumberland, Md., 

Meyersdale, 

Pa., Pied- 

mont, W. Va. 20 15% .... 16% 
Albany ....... 23 BV exsce 96 
REO 660% dese 21% 16% .... 17% 
Syracuse ...... 20% 16% .... 17 
Rochester ..... 20% 16% .... 17 


KANSAS CITY FREIGHT RATES 
Rates on flour for domestic shipment, all- 
rail, from Kansas City to points named, in 
cents per 100 Ibs: 


New York ...... 40.0 Detroit ......... 26.5 
Boston .....c-0e 42.0 Rochester ...... 36.5 
Philadelphia .... 38.0 Cleveland ...... 27.5 
Pittsburgh ..... 30.5 Va. com. points.. 37.0 
AIDANY ..ccccccs 39.0 Columbus ...... 27.0 
Syracuse. ....... 86.5 Indianapolis .... 21.5 
Baltimore ...... $7.0 Louisville ...... 22.0 
Washington .... 87.0 


Note: Rates are now same via St. Louis, 
Chicago and Peoria, all taking Chicago rates. 





The Iowa Feed Trade 

The demand for feedingstuffs in Iowa 
at present is much below normal. Deal- 
ers and consumers alike fight shy of mill- 
feeds and manufactured feedingstuffs ; 
not because they have stocks of these on 
hand, but rather because of the prices 
asked for same. Farmers and feeders 
still have fairly liberal quantities of corn, 
oats and barley on hand, and are using 
these in preference to buying the others. 

At the Farmers’ Grain Elevator Man- 
agers’ convention in Cedar Rapids last 
week, it was stated over and over again, 
by the delegates present, that they were 
convinced that the government © would 
shortly take some steps to reduce prices, 
and they prefer to get along with what 
they have on hand rather than take the 
chance of being caught with stocks of 
heavy-priced feeds on hand. 

For some time, the cornstarch manu- 
facturers have been doing practically 
nothing. There has been no demand for 
starch, and they could not afford to man- 
ufacture and store it simply to get the 
by-product. There is some little demand 
for corn gluten feed, but the output is 
very limited and prices are firm. 

Feeders are using a little cottonseed 
meal, linseed oil meal and tankage, be- 
cause of their high protein content. They 
can use these protein feeds in connection 
with coarse grain, and get satisfactory 
results. Their high prices, however, pre- 
vent heavy buying. Cottonseed meal is 
quoted nominally at $64 ton, linseed oil 
meal at $75, and tankage at about $108 
ton, at Iowa points, in less than car lots. 





Millers’ National Insurance Co. 

The annual meeting of the Millers’ Na- 
tional Insurance Co. was held in Chicago 
Jan. 22. C. B. Cole, Chester, Ill., was 
elected president to succeed the late C. 
H. Seybt. Joseph Le Compte, of Lex- 
ington, Ky., was elected vice-president. 
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January 29, 1919 : 
SUDDEN CHANGE FEARED 


(Continued from page 421.) 

It is felt that, with the large amount of 
flour mills must have continuously in mo- 
tion, their interests and those of flour dis- 
tributors are in this case absolutely iden- 
tical, because these large shipments of 
flour, presumably sold to responsible buy- 
ers, might suddenly show such deprecia- 
tion in value as positively to bankrupt the 
distributors, and force back upon the mills 
a large portion of the loss so occasioned. 

The prosperity of millers is closely 
linked with that of flour distributors, and 
it is felt that concerted action should be 
immediately taken to provide proper and 
adequate protection for all. That there is 
ample ground for the present alarm of the 
flour trade is shown by a resolution adopt- 
ed by the board of managers of the New 
York Produce Exchange at the solicita- 
tion of the grain, provision and other in- 
terests, except flour, which compose that 
body. The last paragraphs of that docu- 
ment read as follows: 

“Now therefore, be it resolved, That 
the New York Produce Exchange hereby 
earnestly appeals to the President of the 
United States to take prompt action to 
remove the restrictions complained of and 
to discontinue the practice of price-fixing 
as now applied to hogs, grain and other 
foodstuffs, to the end that prices may re- 
turn to their normal and natural bases, 
controlled only by conditions of supply 
and demand, and so bring about a material 
and necessary reduction in the cost of liv- 
ing now bearing so heavily upon the mass 
of our people, such reduction in living ex- 
pense being especially called for in this 
period of reconstruction and readjust- 
ment, where there must be a considerable 
discharge of labor, or at least reduction of 
wages, to meet diminished demands inci- 
dent to stoppage of the intense and ab- 
normal war activities. 

“In cases where the government is 
obligated, either by law or by agreements 
entered into in good faith, to maintain 
prices, we are in favor of an honorable 
fulfillment on the part of the government 
of such obligations up to the present time, 
but not beyond, and that such obligations 
should be at once terminated or canceled, 
and that just and equitable adjustment 
should be made to provide for any actual 
bona fide loss accruing under such agree- 
ments, believing that such a course would 
be wiser and economically safer, as well as 
more just and equitable, than to maintain 
the prices at a high and artificial level to 
the benefit of about 30 per cent producers 
against about 70 per cent consumers who 
are now suffering from the high cost of 
living, which we believe is not justified 
by the actual conditions of supply and de- 
mand now existing. We firmly believe 
that the longer present artificial price 
levels are maintained, the worse the loss 
will be from the ultimate price readjust- 
ment, which must inevitably come, sooner 
or later.” 

The meeting of the New York Flour 
Club, held Jan. 24 for the purpose of con- 
sidering this matter, was largely attended, 
and delegates from the Philadelphia and 
Boston flour clubs were also present, Phil- 
adelphia being represented by H. J. Horan 
and William McAleer, and Boston by F. 
E. Sands and James T. Knowles. 

Hubert J. Horan, president of the Phil- 
adelphia Flour Club, made a very able ad- 
dress, in which he pointed out the danger 
confronting the trade, after which the fol- 
lowing resolution was adopted: 

“Whereas, The flour markets of the 
eastern seaboard are heavily stocked with 
grades of flour made compulsory by the 
Food Administration, and said large stocks 
not having been purchased for any spec- 
ulative purposes, such being impossible by 
reason of governmentally established 
bases of profits and regulations, but only 
so that the demands of consumers could 
be properly met; and 

“Whereas, There is considerable agi- 
tation through the daily press urging that 
all restrictions on prices of grain and 
other food products be immediately re- 
moved, and as an enormous loss would im- 
mediately result and cause a serious crisis, 
and the flour trade feeling that it is ab- 
solutely imperative that to meet public 
demands it should function properly and 
be properly protected in so doing; it is 
therefore 

“Resolved, That the eastern seaboard 
flour trade earnestly petitions for im- 
mediate assurance that it will receive the 
same protection on the flour it may hold 
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as is now guaranteed to the farmer, mill- 
er and wheat handler against a decline in 
the price of wheat. Without this im- 
mediate assurance, proper distribution of 
flour to serve consumers’ interests will be 
very seriously hampered; 

“And in the meantime the flour trade 
requests the Food Administration to give 
immediate assurance of its policy during 
the remainder of the crop year that the 
flour business may be conducted in a safe 
and orderly manner and allay the fear of 
an abrupt reversal of previous regulations 
which would cause great losses, and to 
give broad publicity to such assurance.” 

Copies of this resolution are to be sent 
to W. A. Glasgow and Congressman Lev- 
er at Washington, and Julius A. ,Barnes 
and George A. Zabriskie at New York, as 
well as widely distributed throughout the 
flour trade of New York, Pennsylvania 
and Massachusetts. 

The eastern flour trade does not in any 
sense wish to stand in the way of any- 
thing that will bring about a reduction 
in the cost of foodstuffs, for there is 
every reason why reductions would be 
welcome. It does purpose, however, to 
demand firmly the same protection as is 
now granted the farmer, grain handler 
and miller. 

W. QUACKENBUSH. 


RELIEF BILL IS PASSED 


(Continued from page 421.) 

Reference in these articles had been 
made to the large available supplies of 
wheat that could be bought by the allies 
in Australia and the Argentine at cheaper 
prices than the wheat in this country. 
Senator Penrose devoted a good deal of 
time to that situation, and also expressed 
objection to intrusting to Herbert Hoover 
the details of the purchase and distribu- 
tion of the supplies contemplated by the 
appropriation. Later in the week Senator 
Penrose proposed another amendment 
that would create a special commission to 
have in charge these details. That 
amendment, however, was defeated. 





FOOD ADMINISTRATION CRITICIZED 
Senator Borah also participated in the 
debate in strong opposition to the bill, 
and indulged in considerable criticism of 
the Food Administration. A large part 
of the criticism centered around the ar- 
rangements reported to have been made 
with meat packers for the purchase and 
distribution during the war and since the 
armistice of pork and fats. Statements 
were made that excessive prices had been 
permitted, which had gone to swell the 
profits of the packers. 


CABLE FROM MR, HOOVER 


After two or three days of repeated 
references to those arrangements, a cable 
came from Mr. Hoover that quite effec- 
tually “spiked” such criticism. It read 
as follows: 

“I apparently emerge in a new light 
as the friend of the Chicago packers. At 
the same time the mail brings a report 
from Swift & Co. blaming the Food Ad- 
ministration for reducing their profits by 
$10,000,000 during the last year. I don’t 
imagine the packers would appreciate a 
wide circle of such friends. 

“TI notice also I committed a crime by 
holding the October joint cénference of 
farmers and representatives of 40 pack- 
ers, as well as bringing the packers to- 
gether with representatives of the allied 
governments for the purpose of setting a 
price for exports of pork that would give 
the American farmers a square deal, and 
a distribution of orders that would pro- 
tect small packers. We have even tried 
to secure the continuance of these war 
arrangements through the armistice 
period and the opening of other markets, 
because the American farmer did his duty 
and produced the goods. 

“If the small farmer and the American 
packer now feel that these arrangements 
are wrong it would be the greatest burden 
off our shoulders if we could know it 
quickly. The British government is par- 
ticularly anxious to be relieved from these 
arrangements.” 

That message was read by Senator 
Hitcheock, of Nebraska, on Thursday, 
when he announced himself as strongly 
in favor of the immediate passage of the 
bill, saying that while he had before dif- 
fered with the President on many im- 
portant war matters, he did believe in 
responding to a call which had for its 
purpose feeding the hungry and thereby 


serving to prevent the spread of unrest 
and revolution in Europe. The debate, 
however, continued, participated in for 
the most part by a few senators who ex- 
pressed opposition to the bill. 


LA FOLLETTE HEARD FROM 


Almost the last speaker in opposition— 
which possibly explained the quick vote 
in favor of the bill—was Senator La Fol- 
lette, of Wisconsin, whose voice has been 
so seldom heard in the Senate for these 
many months. His appeal was impas- 
sioned, as usual, but of necessity addressed 
to the galleries because of the noticeable 
absence of the senators. In his remarks 
he went further than others by raising 
the question why, if the bill was to pass, 
exception should be made of the men, 
women and little children of Germany 
and Austria, in the distribution of food 
products. 

The final vote was non-partisan in char- 
acter, being decidedly in favor of the 
bill, with 53 votes in its favor and only 18 
against, 25 not voting. On motion a con- 
ference with the House was requested, 
and Senators Martin, Overman and War- 
ren were named as the Senate conferees. 
It is believed that the conferees will meet 
early in the week, and that no time will 
be lost in coming to an agreement and 
reporting back to their respective houses 
for final action. 


WHO WILL HANDLE IT? 


In connection with the appropriation of 
this large sum, questions have been raised 
as to the agency of the government that 
will have in charge, for the United States, 
the purchase and distribution of the sup- 
plies. It is to be remembered that the 
United States is not alone in making ap- 
propriations for this purpose. England 
is contributing a similar amount, and so 
will France, and it is expected that Italy 
will contribute $50,000,000, making a total 
of $350,000,000. A joint commission of 
the allied countries, with Mr. Hoover 
probably at its head, will have general 
charge of the business transactions in- 
volved. 

It may be that the Food Administra- 
tion will be designated as the agency to 
represent the allied commission in this 
country. It has also been suggested that 
the Grain Corporation will be named, as 
its tenure of existence is for another year, 
which may, and quite likely will, be longer 
than that of the Food Administration. It 
is so organized, as a corporation, that it 
can buy and sell other food commodities 
than wheat, and with its machinery avail- 
able, might be the logical agency for this 
large undertaking. Mr. Barnes, at the 
head of the Grain Corporation, is now on 
the ocean on his return to the United 
States. 

All these, however, are details that will 
very naturally work themselves out in a 
sensible and efficient manner. The bill has 
been passed, and, acting on the suggestion 
of the President, the United States will 
participate in the beneficent work of help- 
ing to upbuild, by filling their empty 
stomachs, the peoples who have been in 
want, and because of that condition have 
been ready to respond to revolutionary 
appeals that mean delay for effectual 
peace settlements. 

Ricwarp B. Warrovs. 





LIABILITY OF BANKS 


Kansas Court Applies Rule That Collecting 
Bank Must Respond for Negligently 
Handling Draft 


Banks, and particularly those in the 
country, frequently overlook some of the 
important legal obligations assumed by 
them in accepting drafts for collection. 
They forget that they are agents for the 
owners of the drafts and, as such, are 
bound to use all reasonable diligence to 
make collection, and to promptly report 
results. They are apt to be overindulgent 
where the drawee happens to be one of 
their customers, and I do not believe that 
it is by any means a rare instance when 
a collecting bank deliberately holds back 
proceeds of a draft at the request of the 
drawee or some other customer to enable 
bringing of a garnishment suit. Such 
acts are plainly violative of the bank’s 
legal obligations to its employer—the 
holder of the draft. 

A case in point on the question of lia- 
bility for loss resulting from unreasonable 
delay in attempting to secure payment of 
a draft is to be found in the recent deci- 
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sion of the Kansas supreme court in the 
case of Feeders’ Supply Co. vs. First Na- 
tional Bank of Sedan, Kansas. 

Plaintiff sold a carload of meal to one 
Leniton for delivery at Lowe, Kansas, 
near Sedan. Draft for the contract price 
was sent to the defendant for collection, 


- Oct. 28, 1914, with written instructions: 


“Hold no item, unless we so instruct; but 
protest and return at once all not prompt- 
ly honored,” ete. 

The draft was held by the defendant 
bank without presentation or demand for 
payment until Dec. 14, when it was re- 
turned with this indorsement: “Our in- 
formation is that this shipment -has been 
received by Leniton. Car been fed to his 
cattle. Mr. Leniton died two weeks ago.” 

When plaintiff sued the bank for dam- 
ages on the ground of negligent handling 
of the collection, defendant replied that 
Leniton lived 12 miles away and that the 
draft was held pending his recovery from 
the illness which proved fatal. It was 
further claimed in defense against the suit 
that the shipment was so made that Leni- 
ton was enabled to unload the shipment 
on its arrival, and that the bank could 
not have reported on the draft before 
unloading. 

The shipment was made to the seller’s 
order, and the contract contemplated at- 
tachment of the bill of lading to the draft. 
The bill was not so attached, but there 
was attached a memorandum indicating 
that a bill of lading had been issued. 

Trial of the action resulted in a judg- 
ment in the bank’s favor, but the supreme 
court reversed the decision on appeal, 
saying: 

“Whatever the effect of attaching to the 
draft another instrument than the original 
bill of lading, the bank could not help 
understanding that the draft was sent to 
it for collection, that the feed had been 
shipped, and that the collection would be 
due on its delivery, which would naturally 
be prompt upon its arrival. It certainly 
owed the plaintiff the duty of using rea- 
sonable diligence to carry out the agency 
it had been called upon to exercise,‘ and 
it is difficult to see on what theory the 
practical inaction during all those weeks 
until some time after the death of Leniton 
can be justified. 

“*The collecting bank must act in good 
faith, exercise reasonable skill in perform- 
ing its duties, and use due care and dili- 
gence in making prompt presentment, de- 
mand, and protest, in giving notice of 
dishonor and in taking whatever steps are 
necessary to protect the customers’ rights, 
or it will be liable for loss. It must for- 
ward the check for presentment by. a 
direct route, and not indirectly by circu- 
lation through branch banks or otherwise.’ 
7 Corpus Juris, 610. 

“When commercial paper is delivered 
to a banker for collection, the banker be- 
comes the customer’s agent to make col- 
lection, and he undertakes the duty of an 
agent for all purposes of making the col- 
lection. As in the case of other collecting 
agents, the bank is required to use ordi- 
nary or reasonable diligence and care in 
making the collection; and if, from its 
failure to do so, loss results to its cus- 
tomer, it is liable to him in damages 
therefor.” 3 Ruling Case Law, 610. 

“It is claimed that, even if negligent, 
the defendant bank did not cause the 
plaintiff any loss which it would not oth- 
erwise have incurred. It appears, how- 
ever, that Leniton was a man who han- 
dled cattle, having mortgaged a number 
of head to the bank; fhat the consignment 
of the meal in question was somewhat 
promptly taken from the railroad station 
and fed to Leniton’s stock; that after an 
illness of some weeks and a stay in the 
hospital at Winfield, Leniton passed 
away, and afterwards there was collected 
upon this claim from his estate only 
$127.82, leaving a balance at the time of 
the trial of $433 unpaid. 

“It is hardly possible that had the 
plaintiff been handling this collection for 
itself it would have permitted all these 
things to happen before requiring pay- 
ments, and it is unreasonable to believe 
that the delay of the defendant bank did 
not occasion the loss or a considerable 
portion thereof. The undisputed facts 
render the defendant liable as a matter 
of law. 

“The judgment is yeversed, with direc- 
tions to grant a new trial for the one pur- 

ose of ascertaining the extent of such 


iability.” 
A. L. H. Srezer. 
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WISCONSIN MILLERS MEET 


Annual Meeting Held at Milwaukee—Sick- 


Curcaco, Itt., Jan. 27.—The seventeenth 
annual meeting of the Wisconsin ‘State 
.Millers’ Association was held at the Hotel 
Pfister, Milwaukee, on Friday, Jan. 24, 
and was presided over by President Lee 
M. Powell. On account of the illness of 
several members, due to influenza, with 
several others in the East on business mat- 
ters, and with the general dullness in 
connection with the trade, there was a 
very a attendance when the meeting 
was called to order. 

The first business was the report of 
Secretary Lachmann, and the reading of 
the minutes of the midsummer meeting 
held at Neenah, July 19-20. The report 
of the treasurer showed a balance on hand 
Jan. 1, 1919, of $384.38, with an active 
membership of 44, representing a daily 
capacity of 6,155 bbls. During the past 
year seven new members have been ad- 
mitted. 

The next business was the appointment 
of nominating, auditing and resolution 
committees. Adjournment was then tak- 
en for a few minutes in order that these 
committees might complete their duties 
and make reports. As a result of the 
recommendation of the membership com- 
mittee, Fred Fisher, Waupaca, was elect- 
ed president, L. Horton, Grand Rapids, 


‘vice-president, and E. J. Lachmann, Nee- 
W 


nah, secretary and treasurer. G. ‘i 
Moody, Weyauwega, E. O. Wright, Me- 
nomonie, and Charles Dodge, Wausau, 
complete the list of officers. Mr. Fisher 
being unable to attend the meeting, Mr. 
Powell presided during the morning and 
afternoon sessions. 

The question of packing rye flour in 
98-Ib cotton was discussed, as was the 
auditing of mill accounts. The bulletin 
concerning the construction of rules and 
regulations formulated by the millers in 
conference with the Division of Enforce- 
ment was referred to, and considerable 
enlightenment on the subject was offered 
by Mr. Powell, who was a member of the 
committee in attendance at the Washing- 
ton conferences. 

Secretary Husband, of the Federation, 
covered Federation activities. Regard- 
ing the legislation necessary to handle the 
1919 wheat crop, he stated that the com- 
mittee of former Milling Division chair- 
men had spent several days in Washing- 
ton in conferences. He also referred to 
the Federation committee’s activities in 
getting wheat released for milling. He 
told of the plans of the committee on ex- 
port trade, preparing for the time when 
regulations regarding exports would be 
withdrawn. The decimal weight bill was 
also discussed. 

A special invitation was extended by 
the Milwaukee Bag Co. for all present to 
take Juncheon with its organization at the 
Milwaukee Athletic Club. C. R. Decker 
and H. F. Hunter were the representa- 
tives from the Milwaukee Bag Co. 

Adjournment was then taken until 1 
o'clock. 

AFTERNOON SESSION 


C. P. Norgard, commissioner of agri- 
culture, Madison, spoke on the operating 
expense of the feed inspection depart- 
ment, saying that the revenue from feed 
licenses was not sufficient to cover expendi- 
tures. Before deciding on a bill to sub- 
mit to the legislature, the state depart- 
ment of agriculture desired suggestions 
as to how sufficient revenue could be se- 
cured. Through Secretary Lachmann, re- 

uests have been made of the board of 
irectors as to their views whether the 
burden of expense should fall more on 
the manufacturer and jobber or on the 
consumer. 

As a result of these replies, consider- 
able discussion followed. Comparisons 
were made between the proposed plan and 
that of other states, and some of the mill- 
ers frankly admitted they had refused to 
ship feed into states where the fees were 
exorbitant and the tagging of sacks a 
nuisance. 

It was finally decided that a committee 
of three be appointed to confer with the 
department of agriculture, and also the 
committee on millfeed of the Federation, 
as to the proposed bill. The committee 
appointed consists of H. F. Gustavus, 
Os h, E. O. Wright, Menomonie, and 
Charles Dodge, Wausau. 
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Prior to adjournment, general trade 
conditions were discussed, especially as re- 
lating to rye flour. 


NOTES 


The attendance numbered about 25. 

J. S. Dousman, vice-president of the 
J. P. Dousman Milling Co., De Pere, gen* 
erally present at association conventions, 
was in New York. 

At least half a dozen of the active mem- 
bers of the association, who are nearly al- 
ways present, were unable to attend, on 
account of influenza. 

E. O. Wright, Menomonie, a director of 
the association, wired his regrets at his 
inability to be present, as he was in New 
York City on a business trip. 

Several of the millers, during discus- 
sions while not in session, spoke of their 
inability at first to get rid of substitutes. 
Several had disposed of them as feeding- 
stuffs, this especially relating to barley 
products. 

During the past year the association has 
lost one of its active members and also 
a director, J. F. Wenk, Marinette, Wis. 
Resolutions were adopted and offered as 
part of the proceedings of the meeting, 
with the request that copy of same be sent 


to the family. 
C. H. CHALien. 


RECENT LEGAL DECISIONS 


Important Matters Affecting the Milling 
Industry Lately Ruled on by 
Various Courts 








TITLE TO GRAIN 

Some important legal aspects of sales 
recently were applied by the Texas court 
of civil appeals at Amarillo in the case of 
Menke vs. First National Bank, in which 
suit plaintiff failed in an effort to hold 
the bank liable on a certain grain transac- 
tion. 

One Bishop, a grain dealer at Amarillo, 
bought 1,000 bus wheat from plaintiff un- 
der a written contract, which specified 
that the grain was to be billed “S. O.” 
and that the terms were “demand.” Plain- 
tiff loaded the wheat on a car at a point 
where there was no station agent, and left 
it to Bishop to procure a bill of lading. 
The bill was drawn to Bishop’s own order, 
with instructions to notify a customer to 
whom he had contracted to resell. The 
document was attached to a draft, and the 
papers were deposited with defendant 
bank, which gave Bishop credit for the 
amount in his checking account. 

This occurred Sept. 5, and plaintiff 
knew that the car was being moved about 
that time, but did not ask Bishop for 
payment until Sept. 19. Bishop put him 
off until Oct. 7, when he gave him a check 
on defendant bank for the contract price, 
$1,500. The check was not definitely pre- 
sented for payment until Oct. 11, when 
the bank refused payment for want of 
funds to Bishop’s credit, as it would have 
done had the check been presented at any 
time between Sept. 7 and 11. 

In suing the bank, plaintiff contended 
that he never parted with title to the 
wheat, and that the bank should be held 
liable on the theory that it applied the 
proceeds of the wheat to a pre-existing 
debt of Bishop to the bank. Trial of the 
suit resulted in judgment for the bank, 
and the decision has been affirmed by the 
court of civil appeals. 

The higher court decided the following 
points: 

Where the terms of a sale are cash on 
delivery, concurrent payment upon deliv- 
ery is essential to pass title, and the seller 
can reclaim the property, or its proceeds, 
in the hands of a subpurchaser, except as 
he may be equitably estopped to do so. 

But in this case title must be held to 
have passed from plaintiff to Bishop, for 
the written contract stipulated that the 
terms of the sale were upon demand, 
weight and grade at destination, and there 
was no claim that its execution was in- 
duced by fraud or mistake, although both 
buyer and seller testified that the original 
oral understanding was that the wheat 
should be paid for on delivery to Bishop. 
By assenting to Bishop’s shipment of the 
wheat in his own name and deposit of the 
proceeds to his own credit, plaintiff 
waived any reservation of title to the 
wheat. 

If it was contemplated that possession 
of the grain should pass to Bishop, but 


that title should not until payment, 
the contract was not binding on innocent 
third persons, because not expressed in a 
writing filed of record as a chattel mort- 


gage. 

“To ingraft upon this transaction a 
conditional sale after the bank had in 
good faith given Bishop credit on his 
current account for the proceeds of the 
sale, and after he had checked it out, and 
that, too, when | gogee could have pro- 
tected himself if he had demanded pay- 
ment at once, would be unjust, and such 
a rule would unsettle and make hazardous 
the handling by banks of such commercial 
transactions, which are essential to the 
speedy dispensation of the products of 
the country.” 


KANSAS LAW CONSTRUED 


The right of the widow of a flour mill 
employee to maintain an action for dam- 
ages on account of the death of her hus- 
band in the course of his employment, as 
affected by the provisions of the Kansas 
workmen’s compensation act, was unsuc- 
cessfully questioned by the defendants 
in the case of Cora J. Swader vs. Kansas 
Flour Mills Co. and R. W. Hoffman. 

Plaintiff's husband was killed when he 
fell through false flooring placed near 
the top of a tall grain bin operated by 
the milling company, he being an em- 
ployee of that company. Defendant 
Hoffman, manager of the company, was 
joined as a party on the ground that his 
negligence had concurred with that of 
the company in producing the accident. 

The main issue framed by the plead- 
ings of the parties to the litigation was 
whether or not plaintiff was debarred of 
right to sue, on a theory that the acci- 
dent fell exclusively within the provisions 
of the workmen’s compensation act. 

Plaintiff's first position was that ‘there 
was a constitutional defect in the law, in 
that its formal title failed to comprehend 
certain provisions in the body of the act. 
This point was ruled against her. 

“Turning to the main question,” said 
the Kansas supreme court, “the compen- 
sation act provides that where the cir- 
cumstances show a legal liability against 
a third person as well as against the em- 
ployer, the injured workman (and in 
case of fatal injury, the person acting in 
behalf of his dependents) may take pro- 
ceedings against his employer for com- 
pensation and against the wrongdoing 
third party to recover damages, but he 
shall not be entitled to recover both dam- 
ages and compensation. . . . 

“The statute thus gives a sort of dual 
cause of action, for compensation and 
for damages, but qualifies and limits the 
recovery to the one or the other. The plain- 
tiff has not accepted the compensation 
provided for her and her children under 
the arbitration proceedings, and she has 
done nothing to estop herself from exer- 
cising her dual action conferred by the 
statute. 

“The time will probably come in the 
course of the present lawsuit when plain- 
tiff must elect whether she will accept 
the compensation provided for her or ac- 
cept the damages which she may recover 
again Hoffman, provided she successful- 
ly maintains her cause of action against 
him, but there is nothing in the statute 
which says or infers that she need choose 
between the damages and the compensa- 
tion until she knows definitely which is 
the more to her advantage. « this re- 
spect the Kansas statute differs from 
some other state laws.” 

After the fatal accident occurred, the 
milling company applied for arbitration 
on the question of its liability under the 
compensation act, plaintiff refusing to 
participate. As a result an award was 
made in favor of plaintiff and her minor 
children in the sum of $2,297.16, payable 
in weekly installments of $20.15. Except 
for the fact that she joined Mr. Hoffman 
as a party, it seems that she would have 
had no standing to maintain the suit— 
that the compensation award would have 
been binding against her, as it still will 
be if she finally elects to take under the 
act rather than under any judgment she 
may be able to recover against Mr. Hoff- 
man. 

It will be seen that the provision of 
the Kansas act cited by the supreme court 
naturally tempts an injured workman or 
his dependents, in case of his death, to 
trump up a charge of negligence against 
managing officers of employers, to the end 
that a speculation may be carried on by 
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the claimant, who is permitted to main- 
tain a suit against the employer and the 
manager, superintendent or other repre- 
sentative of the employer, with the 
that some “fair and impartial jury” 
award a verdict against the defendants 
larger in amount than any permissible 
award under the compensation act. 
Needless to say that, with this prece- 
dent before them, Kansas personal in- 
jury lawyers will not be slow in looking 
for pretexts to join pecuniarily respon- 
sible managers and superintendents in 
lawsuits of this nature, and that if a 
manager or superintendent has been luck- 
less enough to be placed in the light of 
negligence proximately causing an injury 
complained of, he must stand ready to 
resist personal liability by proving his 
freedom from actionable carelessness. 
A. L. H. Srreer. 


MINNEAPOLIS AND NORTHWEST 


(Continued from page 422.) 

Grain traders at Minneapolis last week 
protested against the action of the grain 
control committee in placing an embargo 
against grain shipments to Minneapolis, 
on the ground that such embargoes re- 
sulted in grain being shipped to St. Paul 
which was really intended for this mar- 
ket. As a result, the embargo was made 
- apply to St. Paul as well as Minneap- 
olis. 

J. E. Townsend, of Cedar Rapids, who 
for many years has represented the Mys- 
tic Milling Co., of Sioux City, in eastern 
Towa, has resigned to start a brokerage 
business on his own account. He will 
handle Maplesota flour. He was in Min- 
neapolis during the week, conferring with 
the Commander Mill Co., in company with 
C. D. Ackerman, of Spencer, who is the 
Iowa representative of the company. 

John J. McHugh, secretary of the Min- 
neapolis Chamber of Commerce, and C. F. 
McDonald, secretary of the Duluth Board 
of Trade, appeared before a committee of 
the Minnesota House of Representatives 
last week and protested against the pas- 
sage of the bill introduced to prohibit 
grain inspection on cars or steamers by 
any other agency than that of the State 
Grain and Warehouse Commission. Other 
members of the grain trade appeared and 
explained that frequently inspection by 
grain buyers themselves resulted in the 
saving of considerable money to the ship- 
pers. Further hearings will be held be- 
fore definite action on the bill is taken. 


The state and national banks in Min- 
neapolis recently held their annual elec- 
tions of officers. The directorates of the 
various banks show an increasing number 
of flour and grain men thereon each year. 
On the Bankers’ National are the follow- 
ing: Guy A. Thomas, W. H. L. McCourtie 
and A. M. Blaisdell; Midland National, 
W. G. Gooding, H. S. Helm, H. R. 
Lyon, John R. Marfield, A. L. Searle and 
F. S. Gold; Northwestern National, James 
F. Bell, John Crosby, Frank T. Heffel- 
finger, John S. Pillsbury, Fred C. Van 
Dusen, E. P. Wells and E. S. Woodworth; 
First & Security National, Franklin M. 
Crosby, C. F. Deaver, Harry B. Galla- 
her, J. B. Gilfillan, A. C. Loring, John D. 
MeMillan, John H. MacMillan, Alfred F. 
Pillsbury, Charles F. Pillsbury, John 
Washburn and F. B. Wells. 








SPECULATION IN FUTURES 


Canadian Court Bars Transagtions Where 
There Is No Intention to Make 
Delivery 


According to a press report, the ap- 
pellate division of the Alberta supreme 
court has declared that speculation in 
grain futures, where there is no bona fide 
intention to make or receive delivery of 
the grain or other goods, is illegal. 

The decision was given in an appeal 
from a judgment of Justice McCarthy, 
who dismissed an action brought against 
the Norris Commission Co, by the Medi- 
cine Hat Wheat Co. for recovery of mon- 
eys claimed as commissions in dealings 
with F. M. Ginther and the Ginther Land 
Co., and holds that speculation in futures 
on the grain exchange is illegal, being 
contrary :to the Canadian criminal code, 
whether the transactions are put through 
“bucket shops” or legitimate grain firms. 


A total of 1,000,000 bus seed wheat is 
being shipped into the Moose Jaw, Sask., 
territory. 
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concerning markets or connections in Ameri- 
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direct with the European Department, 
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Partly owing to the Christmas holidays, 
there is little to chronicle in respect of 
the flour trade. Mark Lane Exchange 
was only open on Monday, Dec. 23, and 
today being New Year’s Day, the market 
was again closed. Last Monday the ex- 
change reopened, and there was a fair 
attendance, but though plenty of wheat 
was given out to millers who were in need 
of it, there was no allocation of flour. 

This morning the omission was recti- 
fied to some extent, but the government 
agents had rather a_ short allowance. 
Possibly some more flour may be given 
out on Friday, but this is not certain. It 
is believed that the main reason why the 
flour trade has been put on short com- 
mons is because there is not at present 
enough strong flour to offer the trade. 

When the British millers’ G. R. sack 
was somewhere about the color of ma- 
hogany, any white flour was welcome, 
but today all G. R. flour is more or less 
white; if it contains any large propor- 
tion of English wheat, which is now 
milled at 69 per cent, it will be quite 
white, though very weak. 

At today’s official prices the buyer .of 
imported flour has to pay a premium of 
7s per sack, as against the flat rate for 
G. R. flour. Bakers will not pay ‘this 
premium, or at least only a few of them, 
for soft winter patents, which seem to 
constitute at present the bulk of the 
American flour on offer in this port. Even 
Australian, which is certainly not a strong 
flour, though some of it has a fair amount 
of strength for its color, is preferred by 
many bakers to American winter wheat 
patents, if milled from soft wheat. 

We do not say bakers in this city are 
acting wisely in giving the cold shoulder 
to all soft winter wheat flour, but that 
is the feeling hereabouts among many 
bakers. They were accustomed before 
the war to American or Canadian spring 
wheat flour, which has plenty of strength, 
and also to Kansas patents which, as we 
knew them in those days, were obviously 
milled from hard winter wheats. 

Kansas flour had many staunch friends 
among London bakers because, as many 
of them used to say, a sack of Kansas 
would make a good loaf without any 
blending whatever. No doubt bakers in 
London do not understand the use of 
soft winter wheat flour, and with the 
present 7s premium over the British- 
made article, it will be difficult to sell 
such flour in this city. 

Jobbers here hope and pray that be- 
fore long the commission may be able to 
offer either Canadian exports, or Amer- 
ican spring wheat patents, or Minnesota 
fancy clears, all and each of which would 
be most welcome with the weak British 
G. R. flour now in use. 


OATMEAL 


The oatmeal market is not very well 
supplied with spot stuff, but it is be- 
lieved we shall get larger supplies as 
soon as the authorities allow the extra 
halfpenny per pound in the retail sale of 
oatmeal. Meanwhile, Midlothian is still 
on offer at £35 10s@£36 per ton, while 
coarse Aberdeen is held at £34 10s, with 
medium and fine at £34, respectively. 


There is no American coarse oatmeal in 
the market, but there are offers of me- 
dium and fine Americans at £32 per ton, 
respectively. 

Rolled oats are not in good supply on 


* Hamm. 


spot, but there is a little Midlothian at 
£35 10s per ton, and some Irish at £35 
10s@£36. American rolled oats are still 
on offer at £32 12s. 


MILLFEED 
Millfeed, owing to the greatly shortened 
extraction of flour, is now in much better 
supply,-and there seems to be no longer 
any need for the sale of certificates upon 
which the authorities insisted, to the great 
disgust of millers. Both bran and mid- 
dlings are sold at the flat rate of £14 
10s per ton. 


THE MONEY SITUATION 


The last day of the year saw a big 
turnover of money, but there was no 
great pressure, as supplies were suf- 
ficient to meet all requirements. At one 
time, owing to the very active demand for 
money, loans commanded 3@31% per 
cent, but the general rate for short loans 
was 214,@3, while 3@314 was paid for 
seven-day loans. 

The discount market remains very in- 
active. There is some business passing in 
January treasury bills, but in no other 
kind. Three, four and six months’ bank 
bills are quoted at 34%,@3 9-16 per cent, 
and trade bills at 4@434. The bank rate 
remains at 5 per cent. 

It is considered extremely doubtful if 
there will be any fall in the price of sil- 
ver in the near future. In all European 
countries the enormous war expenditure 
has resulted in gigantic issues of paper 
money, for which a metallic reserve has 
to be built up, and inasmuch as the pro- 
duction of gold is limited, it becomes a 
question whether it may not be necessary 
to associate silver with it on a fixed basis. 

The English mint has been coining 
heavily, but in view of a treasury note 
issue of over £300,000,000 it is neces- 
sary to have a large amount of silver 
coinage for changing facilities. The gen 
eral opinion is that, even with a relaxa- 
tion of government control, the price of 
silver will rise to a still higher level than 
has been reached during the past year. 
The present price is 48 7-16d per oz. 


A NEW PARTNERSHIP 
J. M. Hamm, grain and flour importer, 
of Mark Lane, London, announces that 
he has taken his eldest son, C. Martin 
Hamm, into partnership, and the style 
of the new firm will be J. M. & C. M. 
J. M. Hamm is the sole surviv- 
ing partner of the firm of Walkers, Win- 
ser & Hamm, which firm was one of the 
first to import American flour into this 
market, and which is now merged into 
the new firm of J. M. & C. M. Hamm. 
Martin Hamm has been associated with 
his father in the old firm for over 20 
years, and possesses a thorough knowl- 
edge of all the details of its business. 
William Roberts, who was connected with 
the firm of Walkers, Winser & Hamm 
for many years, will hold the procuration 
of the new firm, as he has done of the old 
firm for a long time. The firm is anx- 
iously awaiting the time when conditions 
will allow of its resuming direct business 
with its connections in the United States 
and Canada. 
BIG GRANARY FIRE 


Some large warehouses used for storing 
grain and flour, in the east end of Lon- 
don, were completely destroyed by fire 
yesterday. The outbreak was discovered 
in the early evening and the fire spread 
with great rapidity, owing to a very high 
wind. At one time it was feared that a 
number of small houses near by would be 
involved, and the inmates left them in 
great alarm, but prompt action prevent- 
ed the further advance of the. flames. 

The loss is estimated at several hun- 
dred thousand pounds, in which a large 
number of Mark Lane firms are con- 
cerned, as there are few who did not have 


some goods stored there. One of the 
warehouses was formerly used as an air- 
raid shelter, and was capable of accom- 
modating 25,000 people. The glare of the 
fire could be seen all over London, and 
the firemen had great difficulty in putting 
it out, owing to the inflammable nature of 
the contents of the warehouses, but there 
was no loss of life. 


IRISH MARKETS, DEC. 30 


The government made the usual dis- 
tributions of flour, which were all taken 
up freely, despite the Christmas holidays 
and the big premium still being charged 
for over-sea over government home-made 
flour. Irish bakers do not grumble at 
paying the difference; they are only too 
glad to get sufficient white flour, and 
thereby improve the quality of the bread 
and please their customers. 

The difference between Irish bakers 
and English and Scgtch is that, if suf- 
ficient over-sea flour could be obtained to 
do away altogether with war-grade, Irish 
bakers would take it at a premium and 
bake nothing else, so anxious are they to 
get back to a good quality of bread. 

The return of fruit loaves and plum 
cake after being off the bakers’ list for 
almost a year caused a big rush for this 
class of article, and bakers. were able to 
sell all they had to dispose of at Christ- 
mas-time, and the cry was for more. Gen- 
eral reports are that never in the history 
of the oldest inhabitants has so much 
money changed hands in the retail shops 
in the larger cities as this year during 
the three or four days preceding Christ- 
mas. 

There have been attempts to start a 
discussion in the papers on the question 
of standard bread, but they have fallen on 
deaf ears. The public has had enough 
of dark bread, and is only too anxiously 
awaiting the time when the very finest 
home-made and over-sea flour can be put 
on the market and baked in its entirety 
without any mixture. 

The following are the prices of flour: 
government price to distributors for im- 
ported flour, 50s 9d, less 6d per sack dis- 
count; to bakers, 51s 3d ex-store, less 6d 
per sack discount for cash in seven days, 
or one month net. 


OATMEAL 


Oatmeal is in better demand, and prices 
have improved somewhat; £35 per ton 
is easily obtainable, and in some quarters 
£36 is asked, but it has not been obtained. 


MILLFEED 


The demand slackened off a good deal 
before the holidays, and as mills had to 
start running immediately after Christ- 
mas, not taking the same length of holi- 
days as the other concerns, some accu- 
mulation of stock has taken place, which, 
however, will only be temporary, as we 
are approaching a season of the year when 
bran and pollards will be wanted for 
young stock. The price is unchanged at 
£13 per ton. 


All classes of ground feeding meals are 
a drug on the market, and £25 per ton 
would be taken for smashed oats and 
ground screenings, or anything of that 
type, but the difficulty is in finding buy- 
ers, for although there are no imports of 
corn or corn flour into the country, farm- 
ers are not willing to sell their oats at 
under £20 per ton and buy feeding meals 
at £25@26. 

A great many are getting their own 
oats smashed at country mills, especially 
those that were damaged by the late rains, 
but as there is a large amount of feed- 
ing being done and a good many cattle 
in the country, millers are hoping that 
within the next six or eight weeks a de- 
mand for feedingstuffs will occur. 

Linseed cakes are in such small supply 
that the quantity on offer is hardly worth 
mentioning. The government is making 
distributions out of store, but on a very 
limited scale, the allotments being merely 
a few tons at a time. Cotton cakes are 
scarcely to be had at any price. Palm 
cake and meal can be bought freely, but 
are a drug on the market. Feeders in 
Ireland have never taken kindly to this 
class of cattle feed, and it is now almost 
unsalable. 





Pending Trade-Marks 

The following trade-marks have been 
passed for publication by the United States 
Patent Office: 

“Best on Record’; No. 101,692. 
Empire Milling Co., Minneapolis. 
wheat flour. 

*“Mottogram E, M. Co.” 
er, Enid (Okla.) Milling Co. 
flour. 

“Hoosier,” and picture of James Whitcomb 
Riley, deceased; No. 112,806. Owner, Law- 


Owner, 
Used on 


; No. 106,945. Own- 
Used on wheat 


renceburg (Ind.) Roller Mills Co. Used on 
corn meal, , 
*Want-Mor”’; No. 113,071. Owner, War- 


Used on wheat flour. 
Owner, Golden 
Used 


rensburg (Mo.) Mills. 

“Butter Fat’; No. 113,996. 
Grain Milling Co., East St, Louis, Ill. 
on dairy feed. 

“Protection,” and picture of a soldier shoot- 
ing from behind an ear of corn; No. 113,995. 
Owner, Golden Grain Milling Co., East St. 
Louis, Ill. Used on horse and mule feed. 

“Fat Back”; No. 113,997. Owner, Golden 
Grain Milling Co., East St. Louis, Ill, Used 
on hog feed. 

“Alry’’; No. 107,037. Owner, Wheat Meal 
Co., Le Mars, Iowa. Used on breakfast food 
made from rye and wheat. 

“Osceola,”” and head of an Indian; No. 
110,569. Owner, McDaniel Milling Co., Car- 
thage, Mo. Used on wheat flour. 

“Smilage,” and head of a soldier; No, 
113,072. Owner, Warrerisburg (Mo.) Mills. 
Used on wheat flour, 

“Big Ben’; No. 113,520. Owner, Golden 
Grain Milling Co., East St. Louis, Mo. Used 
on feeds for horses, mules, and other animals. 

“Morfat”; No. 113,352. Owner, Fisher 
Flouring Mills Co., Seattle, Wash. Used on 
stock foods. 





Northwestern Flour Output—Exports 


The attached table shows the flour output 
and foreign shipments by mills of Minneap- 
olis and Duluth; also by 66 “outside” mills 
with a daily capacity of 57,925 bbis, from 
Sept. 1, 1918, to Jan, 18, 1919, with compari- 
sons, in bbls (000’s omitted): 

-—Output—7 --Exports—, 
1918-19 1917-18 1918-19 1917-18 











Minneapolis ... 7,410 8,276 899 372 
Duluth ........ 410 607 eee 
Outside mills .. 5,045 5,285 225 54 

Totals .cccvee 12,865 14,168 1,124 426 








Minneapolis Car-lot Calendar Year Shipments 
The following table prepared by H. M; Weston, of the Soo road, shows the car loadings 


of flour and millfeed by Minneapolis mills for the calendar year ended Dec. 31, 


comparisons: 
c.,B. C.,M. Oma- 

Shippers— & Q. & St. P. ha 
Atkinson Milling Co. .... 11 429 18 
Barber Milling Co. ...... 80 192 171 
Clarx Milling Co. ........ 2 111 14 
Century Milling Co. ..... 26 945 183 
National Milling Co. .... 36 128 114 
Nokomis Mill ........... 11 549 38 


Pillsbury Flour Mills Co.. 3,888 2,441 4,224 
Russell-Miller Milling Co. 213 233 378 


N. W. Cons. Milling Co... 538 862 1,567. 
Washburn-Crosby Co. ... 3,823 3,967 6,198 
Phoenix Mill Co. ........ oes 1 Se 

Totals, 1918 ......... 8,628 9,858 12,905 
Totals, BAF wc ccrcccvees 8,690 15,949 11,863 
Totals, 1916 ...........++ 9,750 24,210 22,556 


1918; with 


Great Rock Great M.& North. Total 





West. Isi’d North. St.L. Pac. Soo for year 
4 2 111 3 76 18 672 

18 12 47 24 5 34 683 

ee 3 15 7 13 10 175 

8 17 14 14 17 13 1,237 

23 17 25 21 12 38 414 

5 15 47 46 37 17 765 
984 1,374 4,578 900 475 2,564 21,430 
837 346 337 149 587 398 3,470 
361 241 1,065 508 293 1,108 6,552 
2,738 829 3,643 1,381 1,385 2,728 26,692 
4,978 2,856 9,882 3,053 2,900 6,928 61,999 
4,424 8,967 10,046 3,080 4,841 12,198 756,058 


5,808 4,540 10,894 5,602 6,745 12,184 102,289 


Pillsbury Flour tilts” Co. —M, A. C. R., 2 car lots, 
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SHIPS AND SEAPORTS FOR 
AFTER-THE-WAR TRADE 


(Continued from page 418.) 

“It must be remembered that reciproc- 
ity is still the life of trade. ‘There must 
be no ‘dead bottoms.’ If England has 
as good facilities for exporting to Ar- 
gentina the things that Argentina re- 

uires, then England must be allotted her 

share, or more, of the Argentine trade, 
that her bottoms may be filled both ways. 
Otherwise the United States sends her 
exports to Argentina, and her ships re- 
turn empty, because she has no need for 
the Argentine exports; and Argentina is 
soon ‘milked dry.’ 

“It should be the duty of the maritime 
league of nations to discuss such compli- 
cations as arise, to equalize exports, im- 
ports, and transports; to direct the plac- 
ing of ships where they may accomplish 
the greatest results; to standardize op- 
eration, speed, and general conditions ex- 
isting in the different countries forming 
the league.” 

William C. Redfield, the Secretary of 
Commerce, joins this chorus. He fore- 
sees that “we are to have a large and ex- 
panding foreign trade, free, as soon as 
may be, from all restraints save those of 


A Pacific Mail Liner Coaling in the Harbor at Nagasaki, One of Japan’s Principal Seaports 
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economic law. The Department of Com- 
merce has asked of Con largely in- 
creased ag” ary or our commer- 
cial service. e hope to carry the gospel 
—it ought to be a real — gos- 
pel of American desire for business serv- 
ice all over the world until it shall have 
fruitage in every land. 

“But let us think for a moment what 
that means. Is it either business or serv- 
ice to go abroad to grasp and get regard- 
less of the.method or the effect? Did 
our vision and our unselfishness lapse on 
Nov. 11? Is it true, as was I think care- 
lessly said by a gentleman in one of the 
war services to my associates, that pa- 
triotism ended when the armistice was 
signed? I think not. 

“We have not liked the German meth- 
ods of carrying on foreign commerce any 
more than we liked German militarism. 
They came here backed up by a govern- 
ment organization which permitted con- 
cerns to pool their losses, which allowed 
them to sell in one country so that tar- 
iffs might be useless, and make up the 
difference by high prices in another land, 
which gave them preferential rates on 
railroads and special advantages on gov- 
ernment controlled steamship lines, and 





their campaign was at times accompanied 
by a whalsese. stem of bribing. 

“We did not like that then. We must 
not act in a similar spirit now or ever. 
We cannot change the American eagle, 
which flies high, to the hog, which roots 
low. 

“Commerce, if it is to stay, must be a 
constructive force and never a destruc- 
tive thing. We resented the German at- 
tempt at economic conquest backed up 
by military force, but it would be quite 
as evil if we allowed the power of eco- 
nomic force, ruthlessly exerted through- 
out the world, to grasp for our sole profit 
the commerce of the world. 

“Commerce is an evolution, a growth, 
and it is not commerce in any just sense 
unless it benefits all concerned. We must 
serve the world if we are to be on safe 
foundations ourselves. The mere enter- 
ing a foreign market by force of cut 
prices or of off-quality goods or by 
‘dumping’ or by untruthful advertising, 
or by force of government aid or political 
power is in no true sense commerce, nor 
will it last.” 

On the other hand, until an ideal sys- 
tem is composed, there remains the neces- 
sity of carrying on in world-trade, and 
altruism cannot be allowed to obstruct 
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the legitimate pursuit of foreign busi- 
ness. Construction of shipping must go 
on, trade fields should be explored and 
appraised, and the former disabilities 
under which American shipping lan- 
guished to the point of extinction must 
be remedied. 

Three years of effort have resulted in 
relief from the straight-jacket of the 
Sherman anti-trust law, and concessions 
to American business seeking foreign 
markets have been tardily yielded by 
Congress in what is known as the Webb 
act. The paralyzing anti-trust laws not 
only prevented concerted action by busi- 
ness men in foreign fields, even among 
producers of non-competing goods, but 
they hampered the financing of the re- 
sults of any combined effort the legality 
of which was open to question. In the 
meantime it was possible for leagues of 
foreign buyers to use their skill in playing 
one group of American producers against 
another, and obtain the materials they 
had to sell, at less than domestic prices. 

The Webb bill promised freedom to 
American export trade, opportunity to 
smaller American manufacturers, and 
encouragement to the entire American 
commercial and industrial life. The value 
of presenting a united front, industrial- 
ly, even while advancing programmes of 
international and unselfish co-operation, 
cannot well be. overestimated. The ab- 
normal conditions under which reconstruc- 
tion must be accomplished will demand 
the broadest and most generous interpre- 
tation of the game of competition. 

The disastrous effect of the anti-trust 
laws, and of a general neglect of Ameri- 
can shipping in recent years, can be il- 
lustrated no more forcefully than by 
reference to American carriers on the 
Pacific. In the days of the clipper ships 
—of wooden walls and canvas wings—the 
American merchant marine was supreme 
on the seas; but when steam began its 
successful conquest of the sailing vessel 
the institution of government subsidy 
came into vogue, and the unsubsidized 
American ships were gradually crowded 
off the high seas. 

The longest struggle to survive was 
made. by American shipping on the Pa- 
cific. The great Pacific Mail kept it 
supreme during most of the last century, 
and it was not until the appearance of 
Japanese competition in recent years— 
the first Japanese transpacific steamship 
docked at Seattle in 1896—that the fight 
was lost. 

When James J. Hill had pushed the 
Great Northern Railroad through to 
Seattle he opened a vast area of timber 
lands, and provided his road with a huge 
traffic eastward. One-way freight, how- 
ever, never appealed to him. He began 
to look for a wheat market in the Orient. 
The Pacific Mail did not operate vessels 
from Seattle, so he turned to the Jap- 
anese Nippon Yusen Kaisha, arranging 
for through shipment of American wheat 
and flour on the basis of a “split” rate, 
the railroad lowering its tariff to the 
coast for such through shipments in order 
to enable the steamship company to make 
an adequate profit. 

Extending this practice, Mr. -Hill also 
arranged for the through-billing of Amer- 
ican rails from the eastern foundries, 
splitting the transportation and bring- 
ing them into Yokohoma for delivery at 
$1.25 per ton below the best price of 
English and Belgian mills. 

Mr. Hill had no intention of present- 
ing a choice monopoly to the Japanese; 
he aimed to take from them much of the 
business when he was ready for it. In 
1900, as a subsidiary of the Great North- 
ern Railroad, he founded the Great 
Northern Steamship Co., and contracted 
for the construction of two large steam- 
ers, the Minnesota and the Dakota, each 
of 28,000 tons carrying capacity. The 
Minnesota was commissioned in 1903, and 
the Dakota a year later. The latter was 
wrecked and became a total loss within 
three years. In the meantime the Pacific 
Mail was not idle. E. H. Harriman, Mr. 
Hill’s keenest rival in the railroad busi- 
ness, had increased the number of Pacific 
Mail ships by four. 

It was not competition between them- 
selves, however, that eventually wrecked 
these two American merchant marine en- 
terprises. At the high tide of transpacific 
shipping under the United States flag, 
Hill and Harriman came under the sus- 

icion of men who lacked world-vision. 

he Interstate Commerce Commission of 
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the United States, through a short-sight- 
ed interpretation of an act of Congress, 
ruled in 1906 that all rates to the Pacific 
seaboard must be published. This nat- 
urally was equivalent to decreeing that 
shipments ending at the Pacific Coast 
should receive the same low rate as was 
the railroad’s share of the through “split” 
rate, or else that oriental shipments 
should pay the full domestic rate to ports 
of embarkation. 

One was as fatal as the other; in such 
a dilemma Mr. Hill was forced to an- 
nounce the suspension of his plans for 
adding to the American merchant marine. 
The Pacific Mail struggled on until two 
further acts of Congress finally swept 
the American flag from the Pacific: the 
act of 1914 prohibiting railroad-owned 
ships from using the Panama Canal, and 
the seamen’s bill of 1915, usually known 
as the La Follette bill, containing the no- 
torious proviso that 75 per cent of the 
crew of an American-owned or American- 
operated ship must be able “to under- 
stand an order given by any officer of 
such ship.” 

Furthermore, after a given date, 65 per 
cent of the deck force on such vessels 
would have to be able seamen, registered 
in the United States, and entitled to the 
pay of American seamen. Vessels on the 
Pacific had been handled very largely by 
oriental labor, and the added cost of op- 
eration imposed by the La Follette bill, 
resulted in the announcement of the Pa- 
cific Mail, the Great Northern, and the 
Dollar Line—a small concern which en- 
tered the oriental service in 1901—that 
they would be compelled to withdraw 
from transpacific trade. . 

Before the La Follette bill had become 
a law, the Pacific Mail sold its five ships 
plying the oriental route, and confined 
its operations to coastwise trade. Most 
of its transpacific fleet eventually found 
its way into the control of Japanese lines, 
of which three remained in the field, hav- 
ing for competition a British and a 
French company, and tramp steamers 
sailing under several flags. 

In 1916 the American International Co. 
and W. R. Grace & Co., of New York, 
obtained control of the Pacific. Mail, and 
bought in Holland three steamships, of 
an average tonnage, with which to re- 
establish the American flag on the Pa- 
cific. This venture seems to have been 
based on patriotism, a determination to 
overcome even the most obstinate dif- 
ficulties, and the hope that a happier 
American merchant marine policy is about 
to emerge. 

If there is a better remedy or a more 
suitable amelioration than the subsidy, 
for the obstacles to American shipping, 
doubtless those intrusted with the task of 
dealing with the new merchant marine 
will find it. Possibly the subsidy, to- 
gether with many other pre-war institu- 
tions, will go into the discard, and be re- 
placed by some new international ar- 
rangement—everything in these days 
seems to hang upon a world-league. 

It is certain, however, that the United 
States will resume a large part.of its 
lost shipping in the Orient, and at least 
that the new American merchant fleets, 
whatever the tasks of service allotted to 
them in the new order of things, will 
have the incidentally pleasant duty of 
restoring the American flag to the great 
seaports of the East that formerly knew 
it so well. The Pacific ports of South 
America offer practically a new field, 
hitherto inadequately served. 

American goods have not fared so bad- 
ly in the eastern hemisphere, at least 
during the war period, as the abbreviated 
activity of American ships might indi- 
cate. The value of goods exchanged be- 
tween Hongkong and the United States 
increased considerably. During. the first 
nine months of 1917, this country sent to 
that port $8,000,000 worth of exports, 
and received in imports $11,800,000 worth, 
as compared with $3,000,000 of exports 
in the corresponding period of 1913, and 
$3,200,000 during the corresponding sea- 
son of 1914. Advanced prices, of course, 
must be taken into account. 

In the Dutch East Indies a peculiar 
trade relation with the United States has 
developed since the beginning of the war. 
Holland always held the position of dis- 
tributor of its colonial products to the 
American consumer, but when the war 
curtailed Dutch shipping, direct relations 
were brought about between the Dutch 
exporter and the American importer. 
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Inland and Coastwise Shipping at Osaka—Japan’s “Chicago”—Third in Importance Among Japanese Seaports 


So profitable has this relationship be- 
come, the American consul at Batavia 
reports, that it is doubtful whether the 
Dutch distributor ever again will regain 
his former position. Imports from Ba- 
tavia alone to the United States increased 
from $3,400,000 in 1914 to $80,400,000 in 
1917. Trade between the Philippines and 
Batavia increased in value from $502 in 
1914 to $287,085 last year. 

Philippine commerce with the outside 
world jumped from about $97,000,000 in 
the first year of the war to more than 
$161,000,000 in 1917. Two-thirds of the 
exports went to the United States, and 
three-fifths of the Philippine imports 
were United States commodities. British 
vessels, however, obtained 33 per cent of 
the islands’ trade, Japanese 25, and 
American 22. The Australian trade of 
both Japan and the United States was 
largely increased. 

Hongkong, in spite of the war-time 
trade concentration of Japan, remains 
the commercial “gateway” of the Orient. 
Shanghai, the chief port of Central China, 
is another distribution point of great im- 
portance, seemingly destined for a large- 
ly increased American trade; and the 
growing commercial relationship between 


Japan and the United States will stimu- 
late further activity in the busy seaports 
of Yokohama, Kobe and Osaka. 





RECORD OF WOODEN VESSELS 


Much Over-Rated Shipping Expedient Never- 
theless Yielded Important Results in 
Meeting War Emergency 


Wasnineton, D. C., Jan. 25.—The out- 
put of wooden ships proved to be a real 
factor in ‘solving the transportation prob- 
lems of the war, according to a statement 
made by James Ormerod Heyworth, of 
Chicago, manager of the wood ship divi- 
sion of the Shipping Board, in reviewing 
the wooden shipbuilding programme just 
prior to his resignation to return to pri- 
vate business. 

“Wooden ships to the number of 101 
have been completed up to Dec. 1, and 
have been turned over to the operating 
division of the Shipping Board,” said Mr. 
Heyworth. “Of these, 94 are in active 
service, carrying cargo or moving in bal- 
last from one port to another, and facts 
are now at hand concerning the move- 
ment of 85 of these vessels. They have 
made in.all 305 voyages, covering a total 


of 490,422 statute miles. The record 
shows that 194 of these voyages were with 
cargo, representing a freight movement 
of approximately 485,000 tons, a total 
mileage of 391,092 statute miles. 

“They travelled from San Francisco to 
Manila, a distance of 8,560 miles; from 
West Coast ports to Africa and Anto- 
fagasta, Chile, a maximum distance of 
6,300 miles; from Antofagasta to Gulf 
and Atlantic ports, a maximum distance 
of 4,500 miles; from Gulf ports to North 
Atlantic ports; from Middle Atlantic 
ports to Halifax, Bermuda and the Vir- 
gin Islands; from Middle Atlantic ports 
to New England; from San Francisco to 
Honolulu; from San Francisco to Port- 
land and Seattle. They have performed 
a particularly valuable service in runs be- 
tween San Francisco, Seattle and Hono- 
lulu, carrying, outward bound, a full 
cargo of coal, and, homeward bound, a 
cargo of sugar, pineapples or canned 

oods. 

“Flour, canned goods, Red Cross sup- 
plies and general cargo have been carried 
from the West Coast to New York for 
transshipment to the war zone for use by 
our armed forces, or for the relief of the 
distressed peoples of Europe. The ves- 
sels of the wooden fleet have carried ce- 
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ment to Chile, and have returned with 
that essential war and agricultural neces- 
sity, nitrate. 

“Wooden vessels have carried sulphur 
from Texas, coal to New England and to 
our naval forces. They have carried raw 
sugar from the canefields of Honolulu to 
the refineries in San Francisco. This 
movement of cargo has been accomplished 
with substantially no loss to the shippers. 
It has been demonstrated that the vessels 
of the wooden fleet have rendered valu- 
able service in both coastwise and trans- 
oceanic runs. 

“Construction of wooden vessels on a 
large scale was justified only by Ger- 
many’s ruthless submarine programme. 
Germany’s U-boats were sinking tonnage 
during 1917, and the early part of 1918, 
many times faster than the shipyards of 
the allied nations could produce it. Every 
available kind of material that could be 
used for ship construction, and every fa- 
cility that existed, or could be created, 
had to be utilized to meet this treacherous 
and ruthless destruction. 

“The construction of wooden ships was 
certainly justified by the circumstances 
and conditions obtaining when the con- 
struction was decided upon. It has been 
justified by the account which these ves- 
sels gave of themselves in actual service. 

“It is true that expectations of deliv- 
eries were not met, and that the hopes 
of the proponents of wooden ships as to 
speed of construction were overly san- 
guine; nevertheless, measured by per- 
formance, which includes vessels under 
way as well as vessels delivered, the en- 
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tire wood shipbuilding programme has 
shown an éfficiency of over 721% per cent. 
_ “Many causes contributed to these dis- 
appointments, but the fact remains that, 
had the war continued, the wooden ships 
would have constituted a vital and an 
essential part of our coastwise or over- 
sea transportation system. It was not in- 
tended that they should be put into war- 
zone service, excepting in extreme emer- 
gency, but they served their purpose by 
releasing from essential trades in the 
Pacific, in the West Indies and South 
America, vessels that could meet the 
speed and carrying requirements that 
war-zone conditions imposed. 

“Such opposition as has arisen among 
operating shippers to the wood ship is 
based, not so much upon the material of 
which it is constructed as it is upon its 
size, and, consequently, small carrying ca- 
pacity. Too much space must be given up 
to coal when these vessels are used on long 
journeys, and they are, therefore, un- 
suitable in a competitive market for such 
trades; however, by the use of fuel oil, 
instead of coal, the steaming radius and 
efficiency of these vessels can be greatly 
increased, and plans to this end are now 
being worked out. 

“But for the shorter runs or coastwise 
traffic, for service in the Mediterranean 
and the Baltic, wooden ships should con- 
tinue to serve a useful and profitable 
purpose as long as a ship shortage, grow- 
ing out of the ravages of the submarine, 
continues. 

“The Emergency Fleet Corporation, 
“through James O. Heyworth, manager of 








Seagoing Ships in the Harbor at Callao, Peru, Which Will Be Served by Vessels of the 





the wood ship construction division, has a 
wealth of evidence at hand concerning 
the staunchness and seaworthiness of 
these vessels; evidence that is sufficient 
in volume and character to emphatically 
disprove any rumors of general failure of 
this type of ship.” 
Ricuarp B. Warrovs. 





Colonel Reckord Saw Heavy Fighting 

Colonel Milton A. Reckord, president 
Reckord Mfg. Co., operating the Bel Air 
(Md.) Roller Mills, is reported to have 
written from France recently as com- 
mander of the One Hundred and Fif- 
teenth Infantry the following letter to 
a Baltimore friend: 

“My Dear Captain: I received your 
letter some time ago. I could not answer 
earlier on account of the fact that in 
this army they keep us working practical- 
ly all the time. : 

“We have seen much fighting, and the 
old Maryland regiment has come through 
in good shape. You will be interested to 
know that we arrived at Brest, France, 
which is a most beautiful seaport, and 
from there we went right into what then 
was German territory, east of Belfort, in 
Alsace. At that point it was trench war- 
fare. 

“From there we were moved over to 
what was known as one of the most active 
sectors, and took part in the great Ar- 
gonne-Meuse offensive, which began Sept. 
18. We fought along the Meuse River, 
first on the west bank and afterwards 
crossing to the east bank, where we worked 
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in conjunction with the French troops 
and where we were actually in line 22 
days without relief. 

“The fighting was of the hardest pos- 
sible nature, being mostly in woods, and 
with our opponents armed with plenty of 
machine guns and heavy artillery. Nat- 


_urally we lost many in killed and wound- 


ed, and were exceedingly glad to know 
that the armistice had been signed and 
death and destruction were to cease. Since 
that time we have been resting on our 
arms, waiting for an order to move in 
some direction, we don’t know which, but 
down in our hearts we are hoping it will 
be to America at some early date. 

“I certainly hope I will see you and my 
many other friends before long.” 





The process adopted by Great Britain 
for manufacturing potato flour consists 
of working the potatoes and passing the 
potato mash over hot rollers, on which it 
forms a thin film. This film is removed 
from the rollers by a scraper in the form 
of flakes, which can be kept for a consid- 
erable length of time, and then turned 
over to the mills for converting into flour. 
It is estimated that the percentage of flake 
extracted equals 20 per cent of the weight 
of the raw potatoes, 





The total amount of grain moved on 
the Great Lakes during 1918 was 242,- 
241,881 bus, as follows: from Lake Michi- 
gan, 87,409,900; from Duluth and Supe- 
rior, 75,322,194; from Fort William and 
Port Arthur, 79,509,787. 





United States Merchant Marine 
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FARM PRODUCTION COUNCIL 


Creation of Interallied Agricultural Associa- 
tion to Meet World Food Needs Sug- 
gested by American Commission 

Wasuinoton, D. C., Jan, 25.—The cre- 
ation of an interallied agricultural coun- 
cil to adapt farm production to world 
food needs during the reconstruction pe- 
riod is proposed in the report of the 
American Agricultural Commission which 
recently investigated farm conditions in 
England, France and Italy. 

Some of the outstanding facts in the 
report, a summary of which has just been 
made public by Secretary of Agriculture 
Houston, are: 

Great Britain’s war agriculture in 1918 
increased her home-grown bread supplies 
fourfold. 

France’s production of foods decreased 
sharply, especially in sugar beets, which 
were grown principally in the northern 
area where the ravages of war were great- 
est. Her production of breadstuffs also 
declined, though the production of 1918 
was better than the production of 1917. 

In Italy there has been some reduction 
of the cultivated area, but except for 
wheat the reduction in the volume of 
breadstuffs has not been very serious. 
Italy’s wheat production in 1918 was esti- 
mated at 43,000,000 metric quintals (a 
quintal equals 220.46 lbs) compared with 
46,153,000 in 1914, 

Generally speaking, Great Britain, 
France and Italy will need to import for 
some time large supplies of meats, fats, 
dairy products, and concentrates for ani- 
mals. Some importations of live stock 
for breeding purposes may be made, but 
for the most part importations will con- 
sist of live-stock products. In France 
and Italy the preservation of young ani- 
mals gives promise of comparatively early 
restoration of both dairy and beef herds, 
and the general thought of producers 
there is that their present basis stock is 
the best adapted for their purposes, 

At the time of the commission’s obser- 
vations the seed situation for 1919 ap- 
peared to be very acute, both as to sup- 
ply and effective distribution. This con- 
dition perhaps will be intensified as to 
supply by the demands of the devastated 
regions which are now released for nor- 
mal activities, but distribution will per- 
haps be considerably improved. 

“As soon as hostilities cease,’ the com- 
mission’s report reads, “there will be 
a disposition on the part of many Ameri- 
can farmers to resume their usual crop 
systems which have proved profitable, but 
have been abandoned or modified at a 
serious disadvantage in order to assist in 
the emergency of the wheat shortage. A 
large portion of these farmers will prob- 
ably feel that special efforts on their 
part are no longer needed. 

“It appears important, therefore, that 
the United States,'as a matter of inter- 
national good will, should take the initia- 
tive in requesting the nations now asso- 
ciated as belligerents with the United 
States to join in a programme of agri- 
cultural production that shall embrace 
the needs of the entire world for the next 
few years, lest a possible serious shortage 
of food, feed, and fiber supplies should 
dissipate, if not destroy, much of the 
precious fruit hoped for as a result of 
winning the war. 

“The quantities of. wheat and other 
agricultural products that will be de- 
sired from the United States will de- 
pend not only upon the usual factors, 
but also, and particularly, upon war-made 
factors which the government of the 
United States cannot alone appraise or 
estimate before the time to plant for the 
1920 harvest. 

“The uncertain factors include the re- 
sumption of wheat-growing in Russia, 
Roumania, France, and other countries; 
the British policy regarding the mainte- 
nance or enlargement of its present wheat 
production programme; the quantity and 
availability of supplies in distant wheat- 
growing areas; and the availability of suf- 
ficient tonnage. 

“The commission believes that unusual 
risks of over-production should be as- 
sumed by wheat-importing nations which 
would be the sufferers in case of under- 
production. With this principle in mind, 
the commission therefore feels that it is 
desirable to go a step. further in order to 
prevent, so far as practicable, an unbal- 
anced production of wheat in the world 
after the crop of 1919 is harvested. 
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“We would suggest that steps be taken 
to have the nations now associated as 
belligerents with the United States de- 
termine as accurately as may be, not later 
than May, 1919, what will be the world’s 
needs for wheat from the 1920 harvest, 
so that. appropriate steps may be taken 
to insure an adequate supply through 
prompt determination and dissemination 
of information regarding crop prospects 
and conditions, and such other steps as 
may be found necessary to insure adequate 
production of wheat during the crucial 
period of post-war readjustment of in- 
dustry in the affected nations. A similar 
arrangement might well be. considered in 


- reference to meat supplies, sugar, cot- 


ton, and wool.” 
Ricuarp B. Warrovs. 





RAILROAD CABINET MEMBERS 


Creation of Special Government Department 
of Transportation Proposed—Half a Bil- 
lion for Improvements, Forecast 


Wasuineton, D. C., Jan. 25.—Creation 
of a special government department of 
transportation, with a member of the cab- 
inet at its head, and legislative steps to 
rehabilitate railroad credits, were the two 
major points urged upon the Senate In- 
terstate Commerce committee at the hear- 
ing on railroad legislation here last week. 

The federal government needs to place 


be forced to offer large blocks of securi- 
ties in the market under circumstances 
which would unsettle financial conditions 
and which would interfere with govern- 
ment financing. The carrying out of this 
second function may call for the tem- 
porary use of a great deal more govern- 
ment money than is needed for the carry- 
ing out of the first. 

“The railroad companies themselves, be- 
fore there had been any change in their 
managements, were asked at the begin- 
ning of February, 1918, to prepare and 
send in budgets of necessary improve- 
ments. As a result the companies recom- 
mended improvements aggregating $1,- 
329,000,000. The division of capital ex- 
penditures reduced these proposals to 
$975,000,000, and they have been since 
expanded so that the total authorized to 
Dec. 31, 1918, is $1,277,000,000, of which 
it is estimated $588,000,000 had been ex- 
pended up to Dec. 31 and $689,000,000 re- 
mains to be expended. 

“It is estimated that the minimum ad- 
ditional budgets for 1919 must be $350,- 
000,000. This represents a total of au- 
thorized capital expenditures which must 
be provided for, for the years 1918 and 
1919, of $1,627,000,000. While a substan- 
tial part of this total may not actually be 
expended during the calendar year 1919, 
it is apparent that it will be necessary 
during that year for the government and 
the railroad companies to provide, in the 





Holland’s Latest Form of Bread Ticket 


the country’s transportation on a par 
with the army and navy and agriculture 
in federal councils, it was stated, if it 
proposes to give just recognition to the 
lessons the war has taught, Alfred P. 
Thom, general counsel for the Association 
of Railroad Executives, told the commit- 
tee. The creation of a portfolio of trans- 
portation in the cabinet, besides giving 
due recognition to ‘the importance of 
transportation to the country, would fur- 
ther tend to take the railroad question out 
of petty politics, he stated. 

To vest large powers of railroad con- 
trol in the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion would be unwise, he testified, because 
Congress has the power of life and death 
over the Commission, and politics would, 
in consequence, bear too a on its 
deliberations and decisions in railroad af- 
fairs. The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, however, he said, could become most 
valuable as a check on the proposed sec- 
retary of transportation in serving as a 
court of appeal from the decisions‘of the 
latter. 

A recommendation that Congress pro- 
vide more than $500,000,000 for permanent 
railroad improvements is forecast in an 
announcement made by Director General 
Hines, newly appointed head of the Rail- 
road Administration. 

“The Railroad Administration has been 
charged by the Federal Control act with 
two functions which are entirely distinct, 
and which it is very important shall not 
be confused,” said Mr. Hines. “One of 
these functions is to render the public 
service through operation of the railroads, 
collecting the revenues therefor, and pay- 
ing the expenses and the rental due the 
railroad companies. : 

“The other of these functions is to re- 
quire the necessary permanent improve- 


ments to be made, including purchases of 


new equipment, and to aid in financing 
these expenditures for new improvements 
in order that railroad companies may not 


aggregate, a very large amount of money 
for these improvement purposes. 

“A careful analysis of the situation is 
on the point of being completed, with a 
view to preparing an estimate for Con- 
gress for the appropriation to meet this 
situation. While it is impossible at pres- 
ent to make an exact estimate of how 
large an additional appropriation will be 
needed, it may exceed $500,000,000.” 

Ricuarp B. Warrovs. 





Workmen’s Compensation 


The recent case of Waterman vs. Bach- 
man, reviewed by the Indiana appellate 
court on application by claimant for an 
award under the Indiana workmen’s com- 
pensation act, involved the question 
whether claimant’s husband’s fatal acci- 
dent occurred while he was acting within 
the course of his employment as flour 
salesman for respondent, an Indianapolis 
miller, or whether decedent’s day’s work 
had been completed and he was on his way 
home. 

The compensation act, like similar laws 
in other states, provides schedules of 
awards to be paid for injuries to em- 
ployees engaged in so-called hazardous 
occupations, regardless of whether the 
employer has been guilty of negligence 
bringing about the particular accident. 

Waterman was employed by respond- 
ent to solicit orders for flour and to 
make collections in Indianapolis, and late 


-one afternoon was struck by an automo- 


bile while crossing a street either to take 
a streetcar home or to call on a customer, 
and died of his injuries. 

“If at the time the duties of the day 
under his employment had not been com- 
pletely performed, but, on the contrary, 
he was still doing the work he was hired 
and expected to do, if in his employer’s 
interest he was proceeding to call on a 
customer or prospective customer, or if 
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he was moving to wind up his day’s work 
in a manner expressly or tacitly required 
and expected by his employer, then it fol- 
lows that he was injured by an accident 
arising out of arid in the course of his 
employment,” said the appellate court, 
affirming a decision of the Indiana In- 
dustrial Board in claimant’s favor. 

It is held that allowance of compensa- 
tion was proper, whether the proof be re- 
garded as showing that decedent was on 
his way to call on a customer or was on 
his way home pursuant to a custom un- 
der which he telephoned his day’s orders 
to the mill from that place. 


A. L. H. Srreer. 





FROM A HOLLAND BAKER 


Searcity of Raw Materials Compels Bakeries 
to Close Most of Their Departments— 
Quality of Bread Very Poor 


ZaanvaM, Hoiianp, Dec. 9, 1918. 
Editor The Northwestern Miller, 

Sir: In the issue of your paper of 
Sept. 18, which reached us with great de- 
lay, you give an interesting statement of 
the cereal supplies of the non-Teutonic 
world. In this statement you mention 
the daily bread ration in Holland as 250 
grams, and the wheat flour extraction as 
from 70 to 75 per cent. 

Though circumstances have somewhat 
altered since you published this state- 
ment, we might mention, for the sake of 
accuracy, that the figures you give with 
regard to Holland are not quite correct. 
The fact is that the daily bread rations, 
either white, dark or rye bread, have 
been as follows: 

Bread ration, 


Period— grams 
Wem. ©. 20 Tee BBR icc avisacvacesens 400 
mene: Ete Has, BB, BORG. 66:6 outs csaarion 311 
Sept. 13, 1917, to March 29, 1918........ 255 
March 30 to Nov. 14, 1918..........0005 200 
NOV. 25 Ce Oe. 4, BORAGE iscsccscccccvce 255 
Bimee Wes. 6 WSIS wesceccccccvvccccsece 311 


The rations have been regulated this 
way: the bread ticket which every inhab- 
itant received, except babies younger 
than one year, and which contained 2,800 
grams, had a variable duration of 7, 9, 11, 
14, 11 and 9 days. At present a new 
model of these tickets has been intro- 
duced, of which we inclose a copy for 
curiosity’s sake. This contains only 1,400 
grams, the value of which, however, has 
been declared double: in other words, 
against 200 grams of the ticket a 400- 
gram loaf may be received. Men of the 
working class receive one to three extra 
bread _ tickets, each of 400 grams, per 
period, 

FLOUR EXTRACTION 


With regard to the extraction of flour, 
we might observe that for the past years 
the extraction has been 80 per cent, and 
in August, September and October of 
this year 85 per cent. The percentage 
of substitutes, mostly potato flour, dried 
potatoes or barley, has varied from 5 to 
30 per cent, and it must be remembered 
that the so-called wheat flour is composed 
of about 35 to 48 per cent of rye flour. 

Needless to say, the quality of the bread 
is very bad indeed, and it is a very dif- 
ficult task for our bakers to obtain a 
product that is anything like satisfactory. 


THE .BREAD POSITION 


The conclusion from the above is that 
the bread position in Holland is much 
worse than would be concluded from your 
figures. In fact, our factory, which in 
ordinary times is producing biscuits, 
rusks, rye bread, white bread and honey 
cakes, is now only delivering one-quarter 
to one-third of the white bread, some 
rusks, which are to be sold against bread 
tickets, and one-third of the biscuits; the 
other departments have been totally 
stopped by the government, on account 
of the scarcity of raw materials. 

It is perhaps known to you that the 
total imports of grain and flour into Hol- 
land from Jan. 1 to Nov. 30, 1918, were 
only as follows: wheat, 19,124 tons; corn, 
4,590; wheat flour, 6,824; other flour, 
24,002. In 1913, by way of contrast, the 
wheat and flour imports for our own con- 
sumption amounted to about 600,000 tons. 

We trust that now, when peace and 
better times are nearing, the so valuable 
imports from your country can soon be 
resumed on a more liberal scale. In the 
meantime, we remain, Sir, 

Yours faithfully, 
VerKabe’s FABRIEKEN. 
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A LEAGUE OF NATIONS 


The Opinions of a Business Man—A Letter 
te His Son in the American Ex- 
peditionary Forces 


John E. Mitchell, president and treas- 
urer of the Alsop Process Company, of 
St. Louis, in a letter to his son, Captain 
Mitchell, now serving in the American 
Expeditionary Forces, recently — pub- 
lished in the St. Louis Globe-Democrat, 
gives expression to views which will in- 
terest readers of The Northwestern Mill- 
er, not only because they are clearly and 
coherently expressed, but because they 
come froma man of business who brings 
a logical mind to bear upon this subject. 

As President Wilson has said: “It is the 
peculiarity of this great war that, while 
statesmen have seemed to cast about for 
definiteness of their purpose and have 
sometimes seemed to shift their ground 
and their point of view, the thought of 
the mass of men, whom statesmen are sup- 
posed to instruct and lead, has grown 
more and more unclouded, more and more 
certain of what it is they are fighting for. 
National purposes have fallen more and 
more into the background, and the common 
purpose of enlightened mankind has taken 
their place. The councils of plain men 
have become on all hands more simple and 
straightforward and more unified than the 
councils of sophisticated men of affairs, 
who still retain the impression they are 
playing a game of power for high stakes.” 
This being the case, it is interesting to ob- 
tain the opinions of one who speaks, not 
as a statesman, but as a representative 
of the “plain men” to whom the Presi- 
dent refers. 

* * 

My Dear Son: It is about time for an- 
other one of my periodical dissertations, 
so as an excuse for an up-to-date one, I 
will make the subject of this the much- 
discussed proposal for a League of Na- 
tions to keep the world’s peace. 

Going back to the many theories which 
were advanced as to how the different na- 
tions became involved; such, for instance, 
as our own country being brought into 
the struggle by the sinking of the Lusi- 
tania, you may recall my contention that 
such outrages were incidental to, and not 
the underlying cause of the war. 


CHRISTIANITY TRIUMPHANT 


Since the signing of the armistice the 
Globe-Democrat, in a remarkably strong 
and convincing editorial, states that the 
great war was a conflict between Chris- 
tianity and paganism, and that Christian- 
ity had been triumphant. I think this 
editorial gives the clearest statement yet 
made as to the real underlying cause of 
the war. 

We had simply reached a point in civ- 
ilization where nearly one-half of the 
world’s most enlightened people felt that 
the time was opportune for them to en- 
force their pagan ideas upon the rest of 
the civilized world, and that they pos- 
sessed the physical might or power to do 
so, which they were determined to make 
full use of, regardless of the rights of 
those not in harmony with such views; 
while equally as many enlightened people 
preferred to live under a Christian dis- 
pensation, and were willing to die for it 
if necessary. 

With such differences in ideas necessa- 
rily aligning the most powerful nations 
on one side or the other, the world-wide 
conflict became inevitable. 

The outcome of the struggle, of course, 
leaves no doubt as to Christianity being 
triumphant, so far as the defeat of pagan- 
ism and its purposes is concerned. Cer- 
tainly, Christianity has not failed (as 
many seemed to think was the case when 
the outbreak came), but to be triumphant 
in the broadest sense, it must go further 
than the mere winning of the war. 

While wars may never be altogether 
avoided in the future, the millions of lives 
given, that Christian ideals and principles 
might prevail, would be a useless and crim- 
inal sacrifice if such principles are not 
made to control in the future at least to 
such an extent that another world-war will 
become impossible. 


CAN’T DODGE RESPONSIBILITY 


If it were true (as some of our states- 
men seem to think) that we went into the 
war solely because of Germany’s interfer- 
ence with our rights upon the sea, then it 
would seem that our only further duty 
would be to require as a condition of peace 


that Germany bind itself by an agreement 
not to interfere with com rights in the 
future. But even if our interest and re- 
sponsibility stopped there, the question 
would arise as to the extent a nation, 
which had regarded its sacred treaty ob- 
ligations of the ast as a mere scrap of 
paper, could be depended upon to live up 
to its agreements in the future. 

If, on the other hand, regardless of 
Germany’s submarine policy, it was nec- 
essary and inevitable that we should soon- 
er or later have been drawn into the strug- 
gle in defense of Christian ideals and 
principles (and I think the vast majority 
now believe that it was), then the reason 
why it was not possible for us to keep 
out of the struggle with honor makes it 
now impossible for us to dodge the a, 
sibility of doing our part in establishing 
and maintaining peace on a basis that will 
justify to the fullest possible extent the 
sacrifices made by those who have died for 
the cause. 

Circumstances place upon us the bur- 
den of the responsibility for the future 
peace of the world. We cannot shift this 
burden without going backward as a na- 
tion. With the view of going forward, no 
doubt the easiest course to follow, and 
one that would meet with the least resist- 
ance on the part of our allied friends, 
would have been to simply bind ourselves 
in an alliance with England, France and 
Italy to keep the world’s peace through 
the balance of power. 

The premier of France appears to favor 
this plan, but such an alliance could not 
have for its basis the ideals for which we 
fought; and, furthermore, our people are 
fundamentally opposed to entangling alli- 
ances with other powers. 


LEAGUE MUST HAVE POWER 


Organs of public opinion in this coun- 
try seem to indicate that the people are 
back of the President in his advocacy of 
a league of nations, although nothing def- 
inite as to the make-up of such a league 
has thus far been proposed. I think it is 
quite generally understood, however, that, 
to be of any force and effect, it must have 
legislative and judicial as well as execu- 
tive power. Assuming such functions to 
be essential, there would probably have 
been less confusion about the matter if it 
had been considered and debated simply 
as a form of international government, 
rather than as a league of nations, which 
could mean most anything. 

In view of the apparent necessity for 
having the proposed league take the form 
and have the necessary functions of a 
government in an international sense, some 
of our statesmen (particularly Mr. Bryan 
and Mr. Knox) have raised questions as to 
its constitutionality. They apparently base 
their opinion in the matter, however, on 
the assumption that a decision of an in- 
ternational council requiring us, as a 
member of the league, to make war, would 
be an interference with our constitutional 
rights to declare war, which rests only in 
Congress. 

Mr. Taft, I think, has fully answered 
these imaginary objections in an opinion 
recently published, in which he explains 
that the United States, as a member of 
the league, would not have its army and 
navy directly subject to the orders of the 
league’s executive council, but that it 
would merely be bound under a treaty 
obligation to begin a war for league pur- 
poses in certain contingencies, and that it 
would still rest with Congress to decide 
whether the United States should live up 
to its treaty obligations or not; or, in 
other words, that Congress might dis- 
honor itself and the nation by refusing to 
meet the nation’s lawfully contracted obli- 
gations; just as a man may let his note go 
to protest, but the fact that he may do so 
does not render the note invalid. 

Mr. Taft states that the possibility of a 
breach of national faith may be pointed 
out as a weakness of the league, but if so, 
it is a weakness inherent in every treaty, 
the value and utility of which must ulti- 
mately rest in the nation making it. 


WHAT SORT OF LEAGUE? 


I think, in the light of Mr. Taft's opin- 
ion, it may -be safely assumed that the 
league or international government should 
not necessarily infringe upon sover-— 
eign rights of any nation. If we further 
assume that England and France will 
agree with Mr. Wilson as to the necessity 
for such a league, then we are-right up to 
that phase of the matter which, to my 
mind, presents the most serious obstacles 
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and test possibilities of disagreement, 
that is, shall we form a league of all na- 
tions, or is it to be a league of select na- 
tions? 

The president recently stated in En 
land that the United States would join 
in no combination of powers which is not 
a combination of us all. If he was re- 
ferring to what is generally understood by 
an alliance of powers, no doubt most of 
the people in the United States will agree 
with him; but if he meant to be under- 
stood as saying that the United States 
would advocate forming a league of all 
nations at this time I doubt if the state- 
ment was justified. Such an attempt 
would appear to be altogether too idealis- 
tic for the actual conditions we have to 
deal with, but even at that I have con- 
fidence enough in the President to believe 
that he might make such an ideal plan suc- 
ceed, at least for a while, if he could put 
it over. 

AS TO LIMITED MEMBERSHIP 


If the allied powers should invite the 
representatives of every nation on the 
face of the earth to form a league at this 
time the chances are Woodrow Wilson 
would almost unanimously be selected as 
the league’s president, if such an execu- 
tive were provided for; and if other na- 
tions were as fortunate as we would prob- 
ably be through our representatives in 
such a league, it would no doubt serve 
the purpose of bringing about a better 
understanding between people of different 
nationalities within the shortest possible 
time. 

However, it seems to me that the future 
difficulties involving the extent to which 
so many nations should have representa- 
tion, their varied interests, differences in 
ideals and purposes, and the possibility of 
its eventually coming under the control of 
those with questionable intents and pur- 
poses, would all make the life of such 
a league of short duration, or hasten the 
time when some of the great powers would 
feel justified in exercising their sovereign 
rights to refuse compliance with the man- 
dates of the league, and thus break away 
from it. 

Even at that, it might be argued that 
we would not have lost anything by the 
experiment, and that we would be just 
as well off as we are now. On the other 
hand, we should consider whether, by 
limiting the league’s membership now and 
gradually developing it toward the ideal 
we seek to attain, we cannot, with more 
reason, expect it to survive the tests it is 
sure to be subjected to. 

If it is necessary (as the President and 
others seem to think) that a league of na- 
tions should be formed in advance of the 
Peace Conference, it is probable that only 
a league of limited membership can be 
agreed upon at this time. Such an agree- 
ment would also, no doubt, result in the 
United States, England, France, Italy 
and Japan forming the nucleus, or be- 
coming charter members, as it were. At 
any rate, they would no doubt determine 
what the other nations must measure up 
to in self-government in order to qualify 
for membership. 


DEPENDS ON ALLIES 


If such a league is formed in advance 
of the Peace Conference, I imagine only 
the nations desired at the peace table will 
be regarded as eligible to membership at 
this time; and even under such a test, it 
may be that some would only be accepted 
on probation. 

One objection to a league which does 
not include all nations is that those left 
out may not have. full confidence in its 
high intents and purposes, and doubtless 
many in countries like Russia would feel 
that it was simply a form of Clemenceau’s 
proposed alliance, disguised by its gov- 
ernmental functions. 

If the experiment should prove, how- 
ever, that the affairs of such a govern- 
ment or league were being administered 
in the interest and welfare of mankind as 
a whole, it might gradually win the con- 
fidence of such people and become an in- 
centive for them to bring their national 
life into harmony with the league’s plans 
and purposes, and thereby become eligible 
to membership. 

A great many seem to think that unless 
the league is created in advance of the 
final ratification of peace it will not be 
formed at all. I understand the President 
also feels that way about it, and since the 
allied powers are not apt to agree upon 
a league unless the membership is to be 
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limited or controlled by them, I think that 
it is the form it must, or most likely will, 
take. Here’s hoping it may thrive and - 
meet our highest expectations. 

Your affectionate father, 


Joun E. Mrrener.. 





Valid Price-Fixing 


The legal doctrine announced by the 
federal courts in the famous Cream of 
Wheat case decided three years ago is 
followed by the United States district 
court for the, eastern district of Virginia 
in the recent case of United States vs. 


* Colgate & Co., in which the government 


fails to make out a charge of a violation 
of the Sherman anti-trust law. The prose- 


cution was based on a practice of the de- 
fendant manufacturer in inducing cus- 
tomers to agree to resell at prices claimed 


to be fair and reasonable, and in refus- 
ing to sell to dealers who will not so agree 
and comply with such agreement. 

The court, in sustaining a demurrer to 
the indictment, stresses the fact that un- 
der the contracts in question “the retail- 
er, after buying, could, if he chose, give 
away his purchase, or sell it at any price 
he saw fit, or not sell it at all; his course 
in these respects being affected only by 
the fact that he might by his action incur 
the displeasure of the manufacturer, who 
could refuse to make further sales to him, 
as he had the undoubted right to do. 
There is no charge that the retailers 
themselves entered into any combination 
or agreement with each other, or that the 
defendant acted other than with his cus- 
tomers individually. 

“It cannot be said that the defendant 
has no interest in the prices at which its 
goods shall be sold. On the contrary, it 
had a vital interest, in so far as cutting 
the same would tend to demoralize the 
trade, and might have been more injuri- 
ously affected by the result of this disor- 
ganization than the public would be bene 
efited by a temporary reduction in the 
prices of its products. . - What the 
public is interested in is that only reason- 
able and fair prices shall be charged for 
what it buys, and it is not claimed that 
the defendant’s manner of conducting 
business has otherwise resulted.” 


A. L. H. Srazer. 








Special Notices 


The rate for advertisements in this de- 
partment is 20 cents per line (seven words 
to the line); minimum charge, $1. 

For the benefit of those out of a position, 
advertisements of Situations Wanted will be 
accepted at one-half the above rate, 10 cents 
per line (seven words to the line); minimum 
charge, 60 cents. 

“Display” advertisements will not be in- 
serted at the line rate, but will be charged 
for at the rate of $3 per column inch. 

Only advertisements entitled to Special 
Notice classification will be accepted for 
publication herein, 

Advertisements under this heading are 
transient and the advertisers’ responsibility 
is not necessarily vouched for by The North- 
western Miller, 

Copy for advertisements in this depart- 
ment must reach us by Saturday to appear 
in the issue of the following Wednesday. 

Cash should accompany all orders, 











HELP WANTED 








WANTED—AN EXPERIENCED AND AG- 
gressive head miller for 450-bbl Wisconsin 
wheat and rye mill; good town of 6,000 
population. Address 1811, care Northwest- 
ern Miller, Minneapolis. 





INTERIOR MILL NOT FAR FROM ‘MIN- 
neapolis has good opening for an assistant 
chemist; college graduate preferred; good 
position for a good, active man. Address 
ig care Northwestern Miller, Minneap- 
olis. 





2,400-BBL MILL IS IN NEED OF FIRST- 
class millwright; steady work the year 
round; good salary and bonus; this is an 
excellent opportunity for a competent man. 
Address 1912, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. : 





SOUTHWESTERN MILL WITH 1,000 BBLS 
capacity, manufacturing high-grade hard 
wheat flour, wishes correspondence with re- 
Mable brokers for representation in central 
and southern states. Address 1897; care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis, 





AN EXPERIENCED MAN HAVING HAD AT 
least 10 years’ experience with mills in the 
Southwest is wanted for the position of 
assistant manager of a large southwestern 
mill; @ great opportunity for the right 
party. Address 1931, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 





